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LINES WRITTEN IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND, 
WHO DIED AT THE SOUTH-WEST. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

He died away from home. The turf, that rests 

Lightly upon his grave, is fresh and green ; 
While the loved soil, whereon his childhood trod 
In sportive pleasure, lies in coldness now, 
Chained by relentless Winter. Oh, ’tis meet 
That Youth should fall on Summer's verdant bed, 
Bordered with roses, curtained with soft leaves ! 
Oh, may I sink into thy bosom, Earth ! 

When it ts warmer than the wasted form 

Which goes to greet its parent, and to be 
Resolved into the dust from which it came. 

Let me not slumber out my dreamless sleep, 
Closed in by barriers of ice and snow ; 

But rather, like the brother whom I mourn, 

Be gathered to my kindred where the springs 
Leap in unfettered gladness, and the woods 
Spread their deepclustered foliage o’er my grave! 

He might have won the laurel. Fame for him 
Might have poured forth a clear and steady tone; 
And thousands hailed him as he passed along. 

But he was self-included, quiet, calm, 

Though in his breast a constant fire there burned, 
Whose fuel was high thoughts and feelings pure. 
In the full flush of hope, he drooped and died. 
When the last sickness pressed upon his brain, 
His brow was cooled by strangers, and his lip 
Was moistened with a draught, prepared by hands 
Used to the heartless task. The fading gleam 

Of his kind eye fell on th’ unmeaning gaze 

Of one he had not known in former years— 

Of one, perchance, who wept, but with whose thoughts 
The music of his own had never blended. 

The words he spake, when, like a wearied child, 
Helpless he lay in fevered slumber, dropped 

Like dew on desert rocks, unfelt and cold. 

His hand, in his dark hour, a stranger clasped ; 

A stranger saw him, when a dream of home 

Went o'er his face like a swift pinion’s light ; 

And, when he answered Time’s last, solemn voice, 
With the wild mutterings of delirium, 

A stranger heard him—and a stranger held 

The pall that hid his manly form for ever ! 

I grieve for thee, lost comrade! and the days, 
Sprung from the womb of Time, since last I met 
Thy happy looks, thy sweet, unchanging smile, 
Vanish like spectral shadows, and J sit 
And, as of old, commune with thee alone! 

But thou art dead !—For me, relief in tears 
Comes like a shower—and now I hear a voice 
That speaks of lation, and declares 
‘He is not dead but sleepeth !’—Blessed veice ! 
The waves of sorrow hear it, and are calm. 

Oh, then I will no longer mourn for thee, 

But for myself I'll mourn. That summons deep 
Which called thee hence, may on the morrow sound 
Within my ears; for many more, beloved 

As well as thou, my friend, are shrouded now 
By the vast shadows of the silent Past. 


February, 1838. 








a REVIEW. 

Pepe ie fea 

Historical Society, at Stuyvesant Institute, by Geo. Fotsom, Esq 

We were among a large number of hearers present at the 
lectures of Mr. Folsom before the Historical Society ; and 
although many of the papers have already alluded to them in 
terms highly commendatory, we cannot let the opportunity 
pass without a few remarks. 

The subject is one of the deepest interest to every Ameri- 
can; and as the information imparted by the lecturer is not 
at present accessible to all, being contained in books in for- 
eign languages, we know of no better method to obtain the 
information, than for the publie to avail themeelves of Mr. 


Felsom’s researches; and we are glad therefore that the lec- 
tures are to be repeated, if nut published. 

‘The first lecture was oceapied byMr, Folsom in giving @ 
history of the remarkable people who claim the honor of be- 


-img the first discoverers of America, Such an introduction 


was necessary, as many were not aware how great an influ- 
ence was exercised on the then future destinies of Europe by 
a people inhabiting the north, and who by the nations at the 
south were considered as barbarians. The lecturer com- 
menced by giving a history of the origin of the Scandinavian 
nations, and their intimate connexion with the Germanic or 
Teutonic nations, proved by history and the affinity of their 
languages. Atan early.pegiod they became skilled in navj- 


. gition, and the northern seas swarmed with their fleets, 


which, under Phe, command af,aheir ings or. sea-kings, 
spogadt. c thtoughout: Engldnd, as his, 
France and pain.’- Becoming more ; ized, | 
quently engagéd.in commerce, discovered and col r 
land, with which they carried on an-extensive trad®, bh 
England, Ireland and France they also carried on an etten- 













sive commerce. — 

Becoming more powerful, they were not satisfied with the 
accumulation of wealth. Conquest then became their ambi- 
tion. They poured forth such streams of population as com- 
pletely to overpower the southern nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, laying waste entire countries, and sacking 
the most peworful cities 

Passing through Gaul, they entered Spain and pursued 
their career of conquest and devastation to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. In Normandy, they placed one of their chief- 
taius on the throne, whose successors held the sway of gov- 
ernment for nearly five centuries. 

Of their inroads into England and Scotland, and subse- 
quently of their conquest of the former, the lecturer related 
many interesting incidents—and the fact, not generally 
known, that the present sovereign, Queen Victoria, is a direct 
descendant from the Norman conqueror, through a long line 
of kings, and that the same Norman blood flows through the 
veins of several other reigning dynasties of Europe. 

From the interesting events connected with their conquest 
of England, the lecturer led his audience back to the condi- 
tion of the Scandinavians at home. Their Saga literature, in 
which are embodied the principal events of their history— 
their wild and romantic poetry—the records of their voyages 
and discoveries, &c.—their Eddas, which comprise their tra- 
ditionary annals and their mysterious mythological system, 
showing a close connexion with the most ancient systems of 
Hindu mythology. 

He next led them across the Arctic seas to Greenland, and 
related the interesting particulars of its colonization and his- 
tory. The labors of missionaries in propagating Christianity 
in that dreary and inhospitable region, which embraced the 
most interesting events in the history of Christian missions. 
The loss of that colony for centuries, the many attempts made 
in modern times to discover their descendants, and the recent 
voyage of Capt. Graah under the auspices of the Danish gov- 
ernment, the result of which was, that no colony ever existed 
on the eastern coast of that country, but that the portion al- 
luded to as having been lost, was on the western coast near 
Cape Farewell; where numerous remains of churches are 
found, and many rocks with Runic inscriptions, bearing dates 
of the eleventh century—thus settling the question most con- 
clusively. 

From this we were led to America. The lecturer related 
the. accounts of the voyages of Biarno Heriulfson and Leif 
Ericson in the simple and unvarnished style of the Icelandic 
writers, which with much labor he had translated direct from 
the original Icelandic, as contained in the ‘ Antiquitates 
American.’ Also, the narrative of Thornjfinn Karsefne’s 
three years’ voyages to and residence in America, as well as 


many other extracts from theearly. Danish writers relative 
to Vinland hit Goda, or Vinland the Good, which was the 
the name given by the voyagers to the country discovered by 
them. 

This part of the sabject particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of the audience, as it revealed to them the important 
fact that the shores of New England were trodden by white 
men at least five hundred years before Columbus. In claim- 
ing this discovery for the Scandinavians, the lecturer dic! full 
justice to the Genoese navigator, the great merit of whose 
subsequent discovery of the more southern parts of our con- 
tinent were not in the least lessened; nor did it diminish the 
glory attached to him, even had he become sequeinted with 
the fact that the latter had discovered lands to the south- 
west, to whith they had given the name of Vinland. 

Columbus had other objects in view, and took a course far 
to the south in search of a new passage to India, and even to 
the day of his death he believed that it was but the eastern 
extremity of Asia or India which he bad discovered, and to 
which he had found out a new passage. The Danish writers 
also do full justice to him, as they state in their prospectus 
‘that the information obtained by him when he visited Ice- 
land ‘in 1477 operated as one, and doubtless as one of the 
most powerful of the causes which inspired the mind of that 
great man, (whose glory cannot in any degree be impaired by 
the prior achievment,) with that admirable zeal, which, bid- 
ding defiance to every difficulty, enabled him toeffect the dis- 
covery of the New World under circumstances that necessa- 
rily led to its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly in- 
creasing colonization and occupation by the energetic and in- 
telligent races of Europe.” 

The arguments in favor of the discovery of certain parts of 
eur continent by the Northmen are the remarkable coinci- 
dences of the geographical descriptions recorded bv them, 
with the appearance of the coast of New England and the 
provinces at the north. The island of Newfoundland and the 
barren shores of Labrador are first mentioned. Next Nova 
Scotia; and, proceeding in the southerly direction, Cape Cod, 
as well as the very uncommon appearance of the shores to 
the south of it, are described with great precision. The 
same may be said of the Island of Marthn’s Vineyard, Buz- 
zard’s and Narragansett Bay. On the shores of the latter 
they wintered, giving it the name of Leifsbudr, or |.ifs’ 
booths. The appearance of the country, its animals, fishes, 
trees, productions, the length of the day, all correspond with 
this place. 





But perhaps the most important evidence is the inscrip- 
tion rock at Dighton or Assonett, on the Taunton river, a 
few miles from Narragansett Bay, which contains rude in-« 
scriptions, among which the Danish antiquariane have traced 
the name of one of the prominent Scandinavian navigators. 
The number of his party is also found on the rock, and ap- 
pears thus: 


TXXXI A 
PORFINX 


Many of these characters are even now very distinct. 

The great work of the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
rians at Copenhagen, recently published, under the title of 
‘Antiquitates Americane,’ contains all the sagas alluded to 
above, with full notes and geographical disquisitions upon the 
information therein recorded, besides several communications 
from Dr. Webb, Secretary of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, which throw much light on the subject under inves- 
tigation. It appears there are several remarkable inscrip- 
‘tions still existing on rocks, on the shores of Narragansett 





Bay, and that ethers have been destroyed. 
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For the New-Yerker 
AN EVENING ON THE BATTENKILL, 
A WORLD of sweets on every side, 
Where thousand living things abide, 
The beauty of th’ unclouded sky— 
All raise our thoughts to Him on high! 
Pause we—the God of Nature bless, 
For pure unmingled happiness, 
Whose sources free to all are given, 
Free as the vital air of Heaven. 


The trees their pendant branches lave 
Where sunbeams linger on the wave; 
Of mirth the purple wild grape tells ; 
The fox-glove’s richly painted bells, 
Emblem of all that’s insincere, 
Close at the laurel’s side appear ; 
*Mid tufted moss the roses bloom, 
And round us comes the soft perfume 
Of scented grass our feet hath press’d, 
While seeking for the blue-bird’s nest. 
Before us, looming in the sky, 

The mountains raise their heads on high: 
Seest thou yon peak so wild and bare? 
A spring of water gushes there, 
Asin the desert oft doth burst 
A stream to quench the traveller’s thirst. 
Come, climb we to the topmost height— 
What beauties meet the wildered sight! 
Yonder the village spire behold, 

Bathed in the sunset’s molten gold! 
Here, wreath’d the cottage porch is seen 
With woodbine and with ivy green. 

Oh, what a deep, unbroken rest ! 

The bird is sheltered in his nest; 

All nature’s sounds are hush’d and still, 
Save the cicada’s music shrill. 

Descend we now the mountain's side: 
Yon boat upon the limpid tide, 

Ere day withdraws his parting smile, 
Will speed us to the ‘ Fairy Isle.’ 
Haste! place your foot upon the prow— 
One leap! we’re safely seated now: 
Row quickly—’tis an idle prank— 
We'll pluck the wild-flowers from the bank, 
And weave them, as we homeward glide, 
In garlands round the light boat’s side. 
See, every hand is gathered full! 

One blossom more we dare not pull— 
For hark! the tread of tiny feet, 

Like music from yon violets sweet. 
Hide we our spoils from fairy eyes 
Before the tell-tale moon arise. 
Away—away—swift ply the oar— 

Our friends are watching from the shore: 
Beneath the star of Evening bright 
We'll whisper o’er our hearts’ delight. 
How lovely all! how calm the day 
With Nature spent, has pass’d away! 
Then, as the twilight shadows come, 
We'll muse upon our distant home— 

On every dear familiar face 

Which in our heart of hearts has place— 
Hear each lov’d voice, trace every look, 
While bending o’er the favorite book, 
And think, as starts the unknown tear, 


’T were lovelier still if they were here. J.C. 





For the New-Yorker. 
FRENCH CLAIMS: 
4 NOUVELETTE—IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IM. 
Increase resolves to’xee Foreign Parts. 
* Therefore te to France ! Henry V. 
Let us imagine a few yéars to have rolled over the head 
of dur heto—during which, by t nrift and industry, he has 
amassed a considerable sum. He was fora long time major- 
domo to Dr. Digby; after leaving whom, he opened a small 
grocery-store, and finally travelled asa pedler. I know not 
what first suggested to him the idea of visiting the continent 
of Europe, but having formed the plan, he broached it to a 
friend in Boston—a retired grocer, with a small capital, own- 
er of some old wooden houses at the South End. 


‘* Mr. Treacle,” said Increase, ‘ I’ye-a notion to visit for- 


“ Pooh {nonsense ! !? answered. Mr. Treacle? * That would 
be a way df wasting money indeed. Liope you haven’t made 
a slave of yourself all your life, Increase, to turn a fvol in the 
prime of it. What country did your wisdom propose to visit 
first 7” 
“ France,” replied our hero. 
“France! Pooh! nonsense!” cried the moneyed man: 
“Don’t go there. The French are a pack of frog-eating 
fools. ” 
“I know it,” rejoined Increase, chuckling, ‘‘ and therefore 
the very fellows to trade with. I fancy I can put off my sil- 
ver-cased watches and other tin-wares about the slickest.— 
Then don’t you think they’d buy musquash caps, brass ear- 
rings, and wooden clocks—to say nothing of punkin seeds, 
wooden nutmegs, and oak-leaf cigars? A fellur could make 
somethin’ harnsome by the last article alone. Besides, hain’t 
I got that ’ere threshing machine, moved by a big yaller dog 
with his tail druvin? Oh! I’m resolved to go to France.” 
‘Pooh! nonsense! I don’t like the French at all,” said 
Mr. Treacle, “‘ and I’ve had a spite agin ’em ever since Mon- 
sieur Ventreblew, the confectioner, went out of my house at 
the South End without paying the quarter’s rent—or, rather, 
he gin me a due-bill for the amount, but I never got a cent of 
it.” 
“ Dogs he 1d in Panes st still?” inquired Incréase. 
hang im !—in the town of La Rose,near Paris.” 
hain’t got the due-bill, have ye?” * ‘ 
; pen to have it in my pocket-book this minute. It’s 
for fifty dollars.” And to corroborate his statement, the re- 
tired grocer drew the paper from his pocket. 
“* Tell you what I’ll give you,” said Increase, after examin- 
ing the bill: ‘‘I’ll give you twenty cents for that scrap of pa- 
per, which ain’t in reality worth five.” 
“Done!” cried Mr. Treacle. And the transfer was made. 
‘Good bye, Treacle,” said Increase, shaking hands with 
his friend: “the next news you hear will be that T, and my 
cart of notivns, Including my big yaller dogs and threshing 
machine, are t’other side of the Atlantic, among the march- 
donts and parley-vous,”’ _ 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Scenes in France—An unexpected meeting—The Claims settled— 
Jonathan’s machine and exit. 


Towarps the close of a fine summer day, just as the set- 
ting sun threw a red blaze over the spires and roofs of the 
pretty village of La Rose, a red wagon, drawn by two lean 
horses, and accompanied by two light-brown or rather yellow 
mastiffs, was seen to enter the court-yard of the Henri Qua- 
tre, the principal inn of the place. The horses were driven 
by a spare man with a shrewd countenance—But why pause 
to describe the appearance of Increase Bodfish? Sun and 
sea had bronzed his countenance, yet the worthy pedler was 
but little altered. He sprang from his vehicle, and, refusing 
the assistance of a forward hostler, proceeded to unharness 
his cattle and lead them to the stable. Having seen them 
liberally supplied with food, he addressed a groom in very bad 
French— 

“« What’s the name of this tavern?” 

“TV Henri Quatre.” 

“« And your master’s ?” 

‘* Simon Antoine Ventrebleu.” 

“The deuce itis! Wall, that’s acoincidence. Old{Ven- 
trebleu is it? Let them hosses have plenty to eat, and gin 
them yaller dogs six pounds of meat a-day as long as I stay 
here. As for me, by George! I’ll live on ducks and cham- 
pagne!”” So saying, with a firm stride he entered the au- 
berge. 

Old Simon Antoine Vertrebleu was a Frenchman of the old 
school—had a parched complexion, was thin and active, and 
rejoiced in a snuff-colored suit of the fashion of the days of 
Louis Seize. Hehopped forward with a dancing step, bow- 
ed very low, and fancying his guest was an Englishman, ad- 
dressed him in what he imagined to be pure Saxon. 

‘‘Ah! sare, happy to see you. Toujours charme de voir 
les Anglois spike de Anglice language tres bien as you see. 
I learned it dans L’ Amerique.” 

“‘ That’s the country where I was raised, Mounsheer.” 

“Vat! You come des Etats Unis?” 

“I come from Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, if 





eign parts.” 


————___ 
“ Bost@n!“Aha! I have been dare myself.” 
* T know it,” muttered Increase, in an undertone. “ Well, 
Mounsheer, fetch on your supper, for l’m as hungry as oles 
Ducks and wine—canards and champagne I think you call 
it. I calculate to stop here for a day or two.” 


ten to make readie von room pour vous—von chambre @ yon 
apartment.” 

“You needn’t give yourself the trouble,” said Increase, “ | 
sleep in my cart. I shouldn’t think my notions safe, if [ 
hadn’t myself on the inside and my big yaller dogs without, 
But go and get my supper. Canards and champagne—ha! 
ha! I'll patronise the Henri Quatre.” 

In less than half an hour after, Increase had concluded his 
supper, and was sitting indolently back in his chair, puiling 
a‘longnine.’ As he raised the cigar from his lips, and suf. 
fered the blue smoke to cur] in undulating wreaths above his 
head, he sung the first stanza of a well-remembered song :— 


“ Feyther and I went down to camp, 
Along er uncle Goodwin, 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’.” 
What was his surprise and even alarm when a clear female 
voice from an adjoining room was heard to continue the 
strain :— 
“ And there we see a swamping gun 
As big’s a log of maple, 
And mounted on a little cart, 
And drawn by feyther’s cattle.” 
““ By George!”’ ejaculated Increase, “ if that doesn’t beat 
allnatur. That was a witch, as sure as I’m aliveand here 
she comes.” 

As the last words left his mouth, a young and pretty girl 
entered theapartment. She was attired in the French style, 
with a highly ornamented cap perched upon her glossy ring- 
lets—a black apron, contrasting with a snow-white gown, so 
brief as to display the prettiest pair of feet in the world, set 
off by tightly fitting stockings of undimmed purity and small 
kid slippers. 

“A witch, Increase Bodfish !” cried the fair visitant, with 
a voice half gay, half sorrowful: ‘“‘ Have you forgotten Sa- 
rah?” 

“Sally !—It is, as I’m alive !” ejaculated Bodfish: “ How 
cume you here? I should like to know that. Yet what's 
the use of asking you? This foreign air, and French frippe 
ry, and them blushes that rise agin your will, speak too plain- 
ly. Oh! Sally, once I believed you as pure as the new-born 
babe.” 

‘‘ Believe it stil, Increase,” answered Sarah. ‘Oh! if 
you knew all—half my sufferings, you would pity me from 
the bottom of your heart. I have half a mind to tell you.” 

“Come, speak right out, Sally,” cried Increase. “If 
you’ve any thing to confess or complain of, let’s have it. If 
| any body has wronged you, consarn it! how I’ll thrash the 
varmint! and if you have acted wrong, I'll never speak to 


” 


you agin; I’!l tackle up and be off.”’ 

‘*T must be brief,” said Sarah, “for I know not how long 
you can listen without interruption. You are aware thatl 
was left an orphan, and adopted, as he called it, by old Trib 
|ulation Trapp. Although he treated me with great severity, 
I felt bound to respect and obey him, until he began to de 
velop the atrocity of the purposes for which he was rearing 
me to womanhood. - I cannot explain to you the extent of 
his baseness. He even dared to urge a most dishonorable 
suit; but the morning afer he made his revolting propesal I 
fled from his sight for ever.’ 

“Yes,” cried Increase, “ and I thought all: the time yee 
had jilted me. 
all this ?” 

“Alas! you were young and poor, and I did not wish to 
ruin you by inducing you to take my side. I fled to Boston, 
and there, under a feigned name, entered the family of an old 

French confectioner—the same person who now keeps this 
inn. Circumstances induced him to return to France, and 1 
| not caring to remain in America, crossed the Atlantic. Since 
then, Madame Ventreblue has died, and M. Simon perse 
cutes me with proposals of marriage. I have frowned baer 
his suit, but latterly he has become so importunate and invo*" 
lent that my sitdation’is very uncomfértable.” 





that means Atar Uny, Mounsheer.” 





“Say no more,” exclaimed Increase. “I have 


nh 


“Ah! J’en suis ravi!” cried M. Ventrebleu: “I vill hag. 


But why didn’t you tell me something of 
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you, Sally Ashton, and I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
thinking ill of you. But let that be forgotten. We have 
met, and if T part from you agin, may I be beaten to death 
by my patent threshing machine, or eaten up alive ty my 
own yaller dogs. I say, Sally—” But let us draw a veil 
over the endearments of the lovers. 

Increase Bodfish remained several days at the Henri Qua- 
tre, a part of which he occupied in preparing a threshing ma- 
chine, {rom the sale of which he expected to realize a hand- 
some profit. As my readers would not probably thank me 
for a minute description of the machine, I shall content my- 
self with stating that it was put in operation by the agency 
of our friend’s yellow dogs, who were employed upon a 
tread-mill. 

* Matters went on very swimmingly at the Henri Quatre, 
until one fatal morning, when old Ventrebleu broke in upon 
a tete-a-tete of the lovers, and surprised Sarah with her hand 
in that of Increase. All the blood in his meagre body rushed 
at once to the forehead of Monsieur. He leaped about the 
room with the most furious gesticulations, and was for a long 
time unable to pronounce a single word. 

“Why, Mounseer,” said Increase, “‘ you seem a little 
riley this morning. Got out o’ bed wrong eend foremost, as 
they say down East. You have, hain’t you ?—you did, didn’t 
you ?” 

“You—you dam rascaille! you—you—mort de ma vie ! 
vat ave you to do vith ma femme, eh? 

“ Your farm ?—she’s mine, Mounseer,”’ answered Increase, 
sturdily. ‘She’s gin her word to me, and | mean to ship 
her off to Varmount afore you can saygack Robinson. What 
d’ye think of that, old Ventrebleu?”™ 

“ You—you—you assassin!” cried Monsieur; “ oui, assas- 
sin of my domestique peace. I vill ave my revenge—oui, de 
satisfaction. Dis girl shall not go vit you; she is my appren- 
tice—my—my domestique.” 

“ Not as you knows on, Mounseer,” cried Increase. “I'll 
have satisfaction out of yow, you tarnal critter you, if there’s 
such a thing as Judge law or Lynch law in France. That 
for your threats!” and Increase magnanimously snapped his 
fingers in the Frenchman’s face. 

“ Dat insult shall be vashed out in blood !” roared Monsieur 
Ventrebleu. ‘Leave my house instament !”’ 

“Hullo! Mister, you ain’t in a hurry about it, be you?” 
asked Increase, coolly sitting down and crossing his legs. 

“Vill you begone, sare ?”’ scr d the French 

“Not till you've taken down your sign-board; while you 
keep a tavern, I’ve a right to stay in it. You agree to fur- 
nish entertainment for man and beast.” 

“ Qui; and when [ entertained you, 1 did entertain von 
beast,” replied the Frenchman. ‘“ How shall I get him 
out?” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Aha! I have it, é2 est pau- 
ere. I vill show him his bill; dat will make him make de 
tracts, as de Yankees say. Ici!” he added aloud, “‘ voila! 
dere is your bill. Payes dat, or out you shall go.” 





“ Oh, wal,” answered Increase, “I’ll pay it Yankee fash- 
ion. In New Ragland, we have a way, Mounseer, of answer- 
ing one question by axing another. Jest so we pay one bill 
by forkin out another. You've got to settle my FRENcH 
Cams!” 

The Frenchman stared, while his unwelcome guest drew 
from his pocket a seal-skin wallet, and took therefrom the 
due-bill he had purchased of Treacle the grocer. Many were 
the sacres and diables of the Frenchman at the sight of this 
document; but the Yankee, eyeing him sharply, gravely re- 
marked : 

“There’s jest a hundred and ten francs coming to me; 
[ll trouble you for the amount, Mister.” 

With a growl and a groan, the Frenchman drew forth the 
sum and placed it in the hand of the Yankee, who, turning to 
Sarah, said, in an under tone: 

_ “Sally, you get your bonnet’and shawl, and we’ll start 
right off. I’ve got the passports, and all creation couldn’t 
stop us.” 

In half an hour after, the horses were harnessed to the cart, 
the dogs watching by the wheels, and Increase Bodfish in his 
seat. There was a crowd of loungers about the door of the 
inn, as if in expectation of some scene. Suddenly, Serah 








Ashton appeared from the inn, and threading the crowd, ex- 
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tended her hand to Increase, and mounted to his side. She 
was closely followed by the old Frenchman, tearing his hair, 
and exclaiming : 

“Tami miserable! I shall die!” 

“No you won't, Mister,” said Increase; “ you'll hang on 
tolife likea snappin’-turtle, I’ll insure you. Golong, Dobbin.” 

Seving the horses about to start, poor Ventrebleu made a 
desperate effort to seize on the fugitive damsel, and perhaps 
would have succeeded but for the quick movement of one of 
the dogs, who sprang at him, and compelled him to retreat. 

“Good-bye, Mounseer,” eried Increase; “ you'll hear of 
me in Paris.” 

“‘ I shall hear dat you starved in de streets,” muttered the 
Frenchman. 

** Don’t be sure of that, old boy,” answered Increase. “I 
shall get a fortune by my machine ; it’s a darned sight better 
than your infernal machines.” 

“ Infernal machines !" screamed the F renchman ; ‘‘ mise- 
ricorde !” 

“ When itgets a-going,” said the Yankee, “I expect it will 
work to kill, as the saying is.” 

“Tokill! Tuer!” shrieked the Frenchman; “ assassin !— 
you go to Paris tokill deking! Aidez moi, mes amis. Ou 
est M. L’Avocat? Ou est Monsieur Le Maire? Suivez- 
lui—he has invent an infernal machine!” 


lahl. 





Alas! poor Ventrebleu! 
thy mouth, the Yankee had effected his escape ; and at this 
moment, I ‘ guess’ he is realizing a fortune from the sale 
of his machines. I need uot say that he was happy in his 
marriage. 








TO MY SISTER. 


Sister! dear sister, I am getting old : 
My hair is thinner, and the cheerful light 
That glistened in mine eyes is not as bright, 
Though while on thee I look, ‘tis never cold. 
My hand is not so steady whtle I pen 
These simple words to tell how warm and clear 
Flows my heart's fountain toward thee, sister dear! 
For years I've lived among my fellow-men, 
Shared their deep passions, known their griefs and joys, 
And found Pride, Power and Fame but gilded toys ; 
And, sailing far upon Ambition’s waves, 
Beheld brave mariners on a troubled sea, 
Meet—what they feared not—shipwreck and their graves. 





My spirit seeks its haven, dear, with thee! P.B. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 
(Continued.) 


On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, suchas I have de- 
scribed it, that 6th of April, about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we were seated at breakfast near the open window—we, 


Ere the words were well out of } 


sought at such times to admire ; there was a pecaliar sort of 

double relation in which she stood at moments of pleasurable 

expeciation and excitement, since our little Francis had be- 

come of an age to join our party, which made some aspects 

of her character trebly interesting. She was a wife—and 

wife to one whom she looked up to as her superior in under- 

standing and in knowledge of the world, whom, therefore, 

she leaned to for protection. On the other hand, she was also 

amother. Whilst, therefore, to her child she supported the 

matronly part of guide, and the air of an experienced person ; 

to me she wore, ingenuously and without disguise, the part 

of a child herself, with all the giddy hopes and unchastised 

imaginings of that buoyant age. This double character, one 

aspect of which looks towards her husband and one to her 

children, sits most gracefully upon many ayeung wife whose 

heart is pure and innocent; and. the collision between the 

two separate parts imposed by duty on the one hand, by ex- 

treme youth on the other, the one telling her that she is a re- 
sponsible head of a family und the depository of her husband’s 
honor in its tenderest and most Vital ideoreoeg: the other tel- 
ling her, through the liveliest language of animal sensibility, 
and through the very pulses of her blood, that she is herself 
a child ; this collision gives an inexpressible charm to the 
whole demeanor of many a young married woman, making 
her other fascinations more touching to her husband, and 
deepening the admiration she excites; and the more so, as 
it is a collision which cannot exist except among the very in- 
nocent. Years, at any rate, will irresistibly remove this pe- 
culiar charm, and gradually replace it by the graces of the 
matronly character. But in Agnes this change had not yet 
been effected, partly from nature, and partly from the extreme 
seclusion of her life. Hitherto she still retained the unaf- 
fected expression of her child-like nature; and so lovely in 
my eyes was this perfect exhibition of natural feminine char- 
acter, that she rarely or never went out alone upon any little 
errand to town which might require her to rely upon her own 
good sense and courage, that she did not previously came to 
exhibit herself before me. Partly this was desired by me in 
that lover-like feeling of admiration already explained, which 
leads one to court the sight of a beloved object under every 
change of dress, and under all effects of novelty. Partly it 
was the interest I took in that exhibition of sweet timidity, 
and almost childish apprehensiveness, half disguised or im- 
perfectly acknowledged by herself, which (in the way I have 
just explained) so touchingly contrasted with (and for that 
very reason so touchingly drew forth) her matronly character. 
But I hear some objector say at this point, ought not this 
very timidity, founded (as in part at least it was) upon inex- 
perience and conscious liability to face the dangers of the 
world, to have suggested reasons for not leaving her to her 
own protection? And does it not argue on my part, an arro- 
gant or too blind a confidence in the durabiliry of my happi- 
ness, as though charmed against assaults, and liable to no 
shocks of sudden revolution? I reply that, from the very 
constitution of society, and the tone of manners in the city 
which we inhabited, there seemed to be a moral impossibility 
that any dangers of consequence should meet her in the course 
of those brief absences from my protection, which only were 
possible ; that even to herself any dangers, of a nature to be 
anticipated under the known circumstances of the case, 
seemed almost imaginary; that even she acknowledged a 
propriety in being trained, by slight and brief separations 
from my guardianship, to face more boldly those cases of 





that is Agnes, myself, and little Francis; the fresh ot 
morning spirits rested upon us ; the golden light of the morn- 
ing sun illuminated the room; incense was floating through 
the air from the gorgeous flowers within and without the 
house; there in youthful happiness we sat gathered together, 
a family of love, and there we never sat again, Never again 
were we three gathered together, nor ever shall be, so long 
as the sun and its golden light—the morning and the evening 
—the earth and its flowers endure. 

Often have I occupied myselfinrecalling every circumstance 
the most trivial of this the final morning of what merits to be 
called my life. Eleven o'clock, 1 remember, was striking 
when Agnes came into my study, and said that she would go 
into the city (for we lived in a quite rural suburb,) that she 
would execute some trifling commissions which she had re- 
ceived from a friend in the country, and would be at home 
again between one and two for a stroll which we had agreed 
to take in the neighboring meadows. About twenty minutes 
after this she came into my study dressed for going abroad ; 
for such was my admiration of her, that I had a fancy—fancy 
it must have been, and yet still I felt it to be real—that under 
every change she looked best ; if she put on a shawl, then a 
shawl became the most feminine of ornaments; if she laid 
aside her shawl and her bonnet, then how nymph-like she 
seemed inher undisguised and unadorned beauty! Full-dress 
seemed for the time to be best, as bringing forward into relief 
the splendor of her person, and allowing the exposure of her 
arms; a simple morning-dress, again seemed better still, as 
fitted to call out the child-like innocence of her face, by con- 
fining the attentiontothat. But all these arefeelings,of fond 
and blind affection, hanging with rapture over the object ef 
something too like idolatry. God knows, if that bea sin, I 
was but too p’ a sinner; yet sin it never was, sin it 
could not be, to adore a beauty such as thine, m 





Neither was it her beauty by itself, and that enly, which I 


longer separation and of more absolute consignment to her 
own resources which circumstances might arise to create ne- 
cessarily, and perhaps abruptly. And it is evident that, hed 
she been the wife of any man erigaged in the duties of a pro- 
fession, she might have been summoned from the very first, 
and without the possibility of any such gradual training, to 
the necessity of relying almost singly upon her own courage 
and discretion. For the other question, whether I did not 
depend too blindly and presumptuously upon my good luck in 
not at least affording her my protection so long as nothing 
occurred te make it impossible? I may reply most traly, that 
all my feelings ran naturally in the very opposite channel. 











So far from confiding too much in my luck, in the present in- 
stance I was engaged in a task of writing upon some points 
of business which could not admit of further delay: but now, 
and at all times, I had a secret aversion to seeing so gentle a 
creature thrown even for an hour upon her own resources, 
though in situations which scarcely seemed to admit of any 
occasion for taking those resources ; and often 1 have felt 
anger towards myself for what appeared to be an irrational 
or effeminate timidity, and have struggled with my own mind 
upon occasions like the present, when I knew that I eould not 
have acknowledged my tremors te a friend without something 
like shame, and a fear to excite his ridicule.. No; if in any 
thing I ran into excess, it was in this very point of anxiety as 
to all that regarded my wife’s security. Her good sepse, her 
ee ~ ae sow courage she had in the midst of 
r timidity, ignity of manner, the more impressive from 
the child-like character of her countenance; -all should have 
combined to reassure me, and yet they didnot. I was still anx- 
ious for her safety to an irrational extent; and to sum up the 


anmennpnacnine —¢ line of Shakspeare, I lived under the 
constant presence 2 ineling which only that great observer 











of human nature (so far as I am aware) has ever noticed. viz., 
that merely the excess of my happiness made me jealeus of 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





its ability to last, and in that extent less capable of enjoying | 


it; that in fact the prelibation of my tears, as a homage to its 

fragility, was drawn forth by my very sense that my felicity 

was too exquisite; or, in the words of the great master— 

“IT weptto have” er we dd by anticipation, shed tears in possess- 
ng) “what I so feared to lose.” 

Thus end my explanations, and J now pursue my narrative : 
Agnes, as I haye said, came into my room again before leav- 
ing the house—we conversed for five minutes—we parted— 
she went out—her last words being that she would return at 
half past one o’clock ;' and not long after that time, if ever 
mimic bells—bells of rejoicing, or bells of mourning—are 
heard in desert spaces of the air, and (as some have said) in 
unreal worlds, that mock our own, and repeat, for ridicule, 
the vain and unprofitable motions of man, then too surely, 
about this hour, began to toll the funeral bell of my earthly 
happiness—its final hour had sounded. 

* 


* » ” * 


One o’cluck had arrived; fifteen minutes after, I strolled 
into the garden, and began to look over the little garden-gate 
iu expectation of every momoat descrying Agnes in the dis- 
tance. Half on hour passed, and for ten minutes more I was 
tolerably quiet. From this time till half past two I became 
constantly more agitated—agitated, perhaps, is too strong a 
word—but I was restless and anxious beyond what I should 
have chosen te acknowledge. Still I kept arguing, What is 
half an hour ?—what is an hour? A thousand things might 
have occurred to cause that delay, without needing to sup- 
pose any accident; or, ifan accident, why not a very trifling 
one? She may have slightly hurt her foot—she may have 
slightly sprained her ankle. ‘Oh! doubtless,” I exclaimed 
to myself, “it will be a mere trifle, or perhaps nothing at all.”” 
But I remember that, even whilst I was suying this, I took 
my hat and walked with nervous haste into the little quiet 
lane upon which our garden-gate opened. The lane led by 
a few turnings, and after a course of about 500 yards, into a 
broad high-road, which even at that day had begun to assume 
the character of a street, and allowed an unobstructed range 
of view in the direction of the city for at least a mile. Here 
1 stationed myself, for the air was so clear that 1 could dis- 
tinguish dress and figure to a much greater distance than 
usual. Even on such a day, however, the remote distance 
was hazy and indistinct, and at any other season I should 
have been diverted with the various mistakes I made. From 
occasional combinations of color, modified by light and shade, 
and of course powerfully assisted by the creative state of the 
eye under this nervous apprehensiveness, | continued to shape 
into images of Agnes forms without end, that upon nearer ap- 
proach presented the most grotesque contrasts to her im- 
pressive appearance. ButI had ceased even to comprehend 
the ludicrous; my agitation was now so overruling and en- 
grossing that I lost even my intellectual sense of it; and now 
first I understood practically and feelingly the anguish of 
hope alternating with disappointment, as it may be supposed 
to act upon the poor shipwrecked seaman, alone and upon a 
desolate coast, straining his sight for ever to the fickle ele- 
ment which has betrayed him, but which only can deliver 
him, and with his eyes still tracing in the far distance 

‘Ships, dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds,” 

which a brief interval of suspense still for ever disperses into 
hollow pageants of air ervapor. One deception melted away 
only to be succeeded by another; still I fancied that at last 
to a certainty I could descry the tall figure of Agnes, her gip- 
sy hat, and even the peculiar elegance of her walk. Often I 
went so far as to laugh at myself, and even to tax my recent 
fears with unmanliness and effeminacy, on recollecting the 
audible throbbings of my heart, and the nervous palpitations 
which had besieged me ; but these symptoms, whether effem- 
inate or not, began te come back tumuituously under the 
gloomy doubts that succeeded, almost before I had uttered 
this self-reproach, Still I found myself mecked and deluded 
with false hopes; yet still I renewed my quick walk, and the 
intensity of my watch for that radiant form that was fated 
never more to be seen returning from the cruel city. 

It was nearly half past three, and therefore close upon two 
hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes for her return, when I 
became absolutely incapable of supporting the further torture 
of suspense, and I suddenly took the resolution of returning 
home and concerting with my female servants some energetic 
measures, though what I could hardly say, on behalf of their 
mistress. On entering the garden-gate, I met our little child 
Francis, who unconsciously inflicted a pang upon me which 
he neither could have meditated nor have understood. 
passed him at his play, perhaps even unaware of his presence, 
bat he recalled me to that perception by crying aloud that he 
had just seen his mamma. 

“ When—where ?”” [ asked convulsively. 

“Up stairs in her bed-room,” was his instantaneous an- 
swer. 

His manner was such as forbade me to suppose that he 
could be joking; and, as it was barely possible (though, for 
reasons well-known to me, in the highest degree improbable) 
that Agnes might have returned by a by-path, which, leading 
through a dangerous and disreputable suburb, would not have 
coincided at any one point with the public road where I had 
been keeping my station. I sprang forward into the house, 
up stairs, and in rapid succession into every room where it 


was likely that she might be found; but every where there 
was a dead silence, disturbed only by myself—for, in my grow- 
ing confusion of thought, I believe that I rang the bell vio- 
lently in every room I entered. Nosuch summons, however, 
was needed ; for the servants, two of whom at the least were 
most faithful creatures, and devotedly attached to their young 
mistress, stood ready of themselves to come and make inqui- 
ries of me as soon as they became aware of the alarming fact 
that I had returned without her. 

Until this moment, though having some private reasons for 
surprise that she should have failed to come into the house 
for a minute or two at the hour prefixed, in order to make 
some promised domestic arrangements for the day, they had 
taken it for granted that she must have met with me at some 
distance for home, and that either the extreme beauty of the 
day had beguiled her of all petty household recollections, or 
(as a conjecture more in harmony with past experience) that 
my impatience and solicitations had persuaded her to lay 
aside her own plans for the moment at the risk of some little 
domesti¢e inconvenience. Now, however, in a single instant 
vanished every mode of accounting for their mistress’s ab- 
sence; and the consternation of our looks communicated con- 
| tagiously, by the most unerring of all languages, from each 
to the other, what thoughts were uppermost in our panic- 
stricken hearts. If to any person it should seem that our 
alarm was disproportioned to the occasion, and not justified 
at least by any thing as yet made known to us, let that person 
consider the weight due to the two following facts—first, that 
from the recency of our settlement in this neighborhood, and 
from the extreme seclusion of my wife’s previous life at a vast 
distance from the metrepolis, she had positively no friends on 
her list of visitors who resided in this great capital ; secondly, 
jand far above all beside, let him remember the awful denun- 
| ciations, so unexpectedly tallying with this alarming and mys- 
terious absence, of the Hungarian prophetess; these had 
been slighted—almost dismissed from our thoughts; but now 
in sudden reaction they came back upon us with a frightful 
power to lacerate and to sting—the shadowy outline of a spir- 





be urged, having every thing to plead—and of all his 


lains of the party, who happened to be more po 
friended, were finally allowed to escape with a 


sacrifices to the offended laws. 


They suffered 


All three behaved well; but the poor boy in particular, 


a courage, a resignation, and a meekness so distin 


plices the only one who had any thing to plead. Ip 
however, he had little or none; and whilst some hoary 


werfully be- 
punishmen 


little more than nominal, he and two others were selected ay 


Capital)... 
1ar, with 
guished and 


beyond his years, as to attract the admiration and the live. 


liest sympathy of the public universally. 


thing he had ever witnessed, and so harrowing to 


great distance from the capital. All who knew 


proved, however, to be mistaken; or, at least, 





|abstraction, and the morbid energy of her man 


| stood foremost. 





itual agency, such as that which could at all predict the 


predicted, was as dim and as hard to grasp as was the pre- 
cise nature of the evil that had been predicted. 





for the last two hours growing more and more parched, so 
that at present, from mere want of moisture, I could not sep- 
arate my lips to speak. One of the women saw the vain ef- 
forts I was making, and hastily brought me a glass of water. 
With the first, recovery of speech, I asked them what little 
| Franeis had meant by saying that he had seen his mother in 
|her bed-room. Their reply was, that they were as much at 
|a loss to discover his meaning as I was; that he had made 
the same assertion to them, and with so much earnestness, 
| that they had, ail in succession, gone up stairs to look for her, 
|and with the fullest expectation of finding her. This was a 
| mystery which remained such to the very last; there was no 
| doubt whatsoever that the child believed himself to have seen 
|his mother; that he could not have seen her in her human 
| bodily presence, there is as little doubt as there is, alas ! that 
\in this world he never did see her again. The poor child 
|constantly adhered to his story, and with a circumstantiality 
far beyond all power of invention that could be presumed in 
an artless infant. Every attempt at puzzling him or entang- 
ling him in contradictions by means of cross-examination was 
but labor thrown away; though, indeed, it is true enough that 
for those attempts, as will soon be seen, there was but a brief 
interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon the subject at present, I turned to Han- 
nah—a woman who held the nominal office of cook in our 
our little establishment, but whose real duties had been much 
more about her mistress’s person—and with a searching 
look of appeal I asked her whether, in this moment of crial, 
when (as she might see) I was not so perfectly master of my- 
self as perhaps always to depend upon seeing what was best 
to be done, she would consent to accompany me into thecity, 
and take upon herself those obvious censiderations of policy 
or prudence which might but too easily escape my mind, 
darkened, and likely to be darkened, as to its power of dis- 
cernment, by the hurricane of affliction now too probably at 
hand. She answered my appeal with the fervor I expected 
from what [ had already known of character. She was a 
womar of a strong, fiery, perhaps. I might say of heroic 
mind, supported by a courage that was absolutely indorita- 
ble, and by a strength of bodily frame very unusual in a wo- 
man, and beyond the promise even of her person. 

She had suffered as deep a wrench in her own affections as 
a human being can suffer; she had lost her one sole child, a 
fair-haired boy of most striking beauty and interesting dispo- 
sition, at the age of 17, and by the worst of all possible fates; 
he lived (as we did at that time) in a large commercial city 
overflowing with profligacy, and with temptations of every 
order; he had been led astray; culpable he had been, but by 
very much the least culpable of the set into which accident 
had thrown him, as regarded acts and probable intentions ; 








that all who could by their rank venture upon such an inregu | 
larity, absented themselves during the critical period from 
the office which corresponds with the government; for, as] 


have said, the affair took place in a large provincial city, ate 


If stran 
teel in that way—if the mere hardened executionge peter. 


melted at the final scene, it may be judged to what a fierce 
and terrific hight would ascend the affliction of a 
mother, constitutionally too fervid in her affections. 

I have heard an official person declare that the spectacle 
of her desolatiun and frantic anguish was the most frightful 


doating 


the feeli 


this woman, 


or who were witnesses to the alteration which one fortnj 
had wrought in her person as well as her demeanor, fancied 
it impossible that she could continue to live; or that, if she 
did, it must be through the giving way of herreason. T 


if (a8 some 


thought) her reason did suffer in some degree, this regu 
showed itself in the inequality of her temper, in moody fits of 


ner at times 


under the absence of all adequate external excitement, rather 
than in any positive and apparent hallucinations of th 
The charm which had mainly carried off the instant 

to her faculties, was doubtless the intense sympathy which 
|she met with. And in these offices of consolation my wife 
For, and that was fortunate, she had found 
| herself able, witheut violence to her own sincerest opinions 
|in the case, to offer precisely that form of sympathy which 
events, combining in one mysterious effect with the shadowy |, was most soothing to the angry irritation of the poormother; 
| outline of those very predictions. The power that could have | not only had she shown a direct interest in the boy, and not 


ja mere interest of reflection from that which she took in the 


!own; but, which went farther than all the rest 


| Others, in the language of the great poet, 
| “ Had pitied her and not her grief ;” 


|| mother, and had expressed it by visits to his dungeon, and 

An icy terror froze my blood at this moment, when I look- | by every sort of attention to his comforts which his case 
ed at the significant glances, too cacily undcrstoud by me, that H called for, or the prison regulations allowed; not only had 
| were exchanged between the servants. My mouth had been |} she wept with the distracted woman as if fora brether of her © 
in softening © 
| the mother’s heart, she had loudly and indignantly proclaimed 
| her belief in the boy’s innocence, and in the same tone her 
| sense of the crying injustice committed as to the selection of 
|the victims, and the proportion of the punishment awarded, 


| they had either not been able to see, or from carelessness had 


| neglected to see, any peculiar wrong done to her in the mat 


ter which occasioned her grief—but had simply 


in itself, but not heavy from any special defect 


sions which she felt to be not consolations but 


time, though little contemplating either of these 


some opportunity to testify how deep had been 


add, which 1 have slightly noticed before, that 





felt compas 


sion for her as for one summoned, ina regular course of pro 
vidential and human dispensation, to face an affliction, heay 


of equity.— 


| Consequently their very sympathy, being so much built upon 
the assumption that an only child had offended to the extem 
implied in his sentence, ofientimes clothed itself in expres 


insults, and, 


in fact, so many justifications of those whom it relieved het 
overcharged heart to regard as the very worst of eremies= 
Agnes, on the other hand, took the very same view of the case 
as herself; and, though otherwise the gentlest of all gentle 
creatures, yet here, from the generous fervor of her reverence 
for justice, and her abhorrence of oppression, she gave her 
self no trouble to moderate the energy of her language; net 
did I, on my part, feeling that substantially she was in the 
right, think it of importance to dispute about the exact de 
grees of the wrong done or the indignation due to it. 
way it happened, naturally enough, that at one and the same 


In this 
results, Ag 


nes had done a prodigious service to the poor desolate mo 
ther, by breaking the force of her misery, as well as by arm 
ing the active agencies of indignation against the d 

ones of solitary grief, and for herself had won.a most 

and devoted friend, who would have gone through fire and 
water to serve her, and was thenceforwards most anxious for 


her sense of 


the goodness shown to her,by her benign young mistress, and 
how incapable of suffering abatement by time. It remaitis@ 


this woman 


was of unusual personal strength ; her bodily frame matched 
with her intellectual: and I notice this now with the more 


emphasis, because I am coming rapidly upon ground 
it will be seen that this one qualification was of more saur 


mary importance to us—did us more ‘ 


man’s service’ st® 


crisis the most awful—than other qualities of greater name 


and pretension. 


Hannah was this woman’s Christian nat 


—and her name and her memory are to me amongst the most 


hallowed of my earthly recollections. 


ni 


One of her two fellow-servants, bg wabeicalle amo 
the ‘ parlor maid,’ was also, but not equally. 
us as the ‘ parlor . , eer 
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to comprehend any service equally fervid of passion or of 
impassioned action. She, however, was good, affectionate, 
and worthy tobe trusted. Buta third there was—a nursery 
maid, and therefore more naturally and more immediately 
standing within the confidence of her mistress—her I could 
not trust: her I suspected. But of that hereafter. Mean 
time, Hannah—ske upon whom I leaned as upon a staff in 
all which respected her mistress—ran up stairs, after I had 
spoken and received her answer, in order hastily tu dress and 
repare herself for going out along with me to the city. I 
did not ask her to be quick in her movements: I knew there 
was no need; and, whilst she was absent, I took up, in one 
of my fretful movements of nervousness, a book which was 
lying upon a side-table. The book fell open of itself ata 
particular page ; and in that, perhaps, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary, for it was a little portable edition of Paradise 
Lost; and the page was one which I must naturally have 
turned to many atime: for to Agnes | had read all the great 
masters of literature, especially those of modern times; so 
that few people knew the high classics more familiarly : and 
as to the passage in question, from its divine beauty. I had 
read it aloud to her, perhaps, on fifty separate occasions. All 
this I mention to take away any appearance of a vulgar at- 
tempt to create omens ; but, still in the very act of confessing 
the simple truth, and thus weakening the marvellous charac- 
ter of the anecdote, I must notice it as a strange instance of 
the ‘ Sortes Miltoniane’—that precisely in such a moment 
as this I should find thrown in my way, should feel tempted 
to take up, and should open, a volume containing such a pas- 
sage as the following: and observe, moreover, that although 
the volume, once being taken up, would naturally open where 
it had been most frequently read, there were, however, many 
passages which had been read as frequently—or more so. 
The particular passage upon which I opened at this moment 
was the most beautiful one in which the fatal morning is de- 
scribed between Adam and his bride—that separation so preg- 
nant with wo, which eventually proved the occasion of the 
mortal transgression—the last scene between our first parents 
at which both were innocent and both were happy—although 
the superior intellect already felt, and, in the slight alterca- 
tion preceding this separation, had already expressed a dim 
misgiving of some change: these are the words, and in depth 
of pathos they have rarely been approached :— 
“ Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engag’d 
‘To be returned by noon amid the bow’r, 
And all things in best order te invite 
Noon-tide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 
Oh much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve! 
Of thy presumed return, event perverse! 
Thou never from that hour in Paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose.” 

“ My Eve!” I exclaimed, “ partner in my paradise, where 
art thou? Much failing thou wilt not be found, nor much de- 
ceived; innocent in any case thou art; but, alas! too surely 
by this time hapless and the victim of some diabolic wicked- 
ness.”” Thus I murmured to ntyself; thus I ejaculated ; thus 
I apostrophized my Agnes ; then again came a stormier mood. 
I could not sit still; I could not stand in quiet; I threw the 
book from me with violence against the wall; [began to hurry 
backwards and forwards in a short uneasy walk, when sud- 
denly a sound, a step; it was the sound of the garden-gate 
opening, followed by a hasty tread. Whose tread? Not for 
a moment could it be fancied the oread step which belonged 
to that daughter of the hills—my wife, my Agnes; no, it was 
the dull massy tread of a man; and immediately there came 
2 loud blow upon the door, and in the next moment, the bell 
having been found, a furious peal of ringing. Oh coward 
heart! not for a lease of immortality could I have gorfe for- 
wards myself. My breath failed me; an interval came in 
which respiration seemed to be stifled—the blood to halt in 
its current; and then and there I recognised in myself the 
force and living truth of that Scriptural description of a heart 
consciously beset by evil withoutescape : ‘‘ Susannah sighed.” 
Yes, a long long sigh—a deep deep sigh—that is the natural 
language by which the overcharged heart utters forth the wo 
that else would break it. I sighed—oh how profoundly! 
But that did not give me power to move. Who will go to 
the door? I whispered audibly. Who is at the door? was 
the inaudible whisper of my heart. Then might be seen the 
characteristic differences of the three women. That one, 
whom I suspected, I heard raising an upper window to look 
out and reconnoitre. The affectionate Rachael, on the other 
hand, ran eagerly down stairs; but Hannah, half dressed, 
even her bosom exposed, passed her like a storm; and be- 
fore I heard any sound of opening a door, I saw from the spot 
where I stood the door already wide open, and a man in the 
costume of a policeman. ill that he said I could not hear; 
but this I heard—that I was wanted at the police office, and 
had better come off without delay. He seemed then to get 
& glimpse of me, and to make an effort towards coming 
nearer; but I slunk away, and left to Hannah the task of 
drawing from him any circumstances which he might know. 
But apparently there was not much to tell, or rather, said I, 
there is too much, the much absorbs the many; some one 
mighty evil transcends and quells all particulars. At length 
the door was closed, and the man was gone. Hannah crept 





heard nothing whieh, even by comparison, she could think 
good news. ‘Tell me not now, Hannah,” I said; ‘“ wait till 
we are in the open air.” She went up stairs again. How 
short seemed the time till she descended !—how I longed for 
further respite! “‘ Hannsh!” I said at length when we were 
fairly moving upon the road, “‘ Hannah; I am too sure you 
have nothing good co tell. But now tell me the worst, and 
let that be in the fewest words possible.” ‘‘ Sir,” she said, 
‘we had better wait until we reach the office; for really I 
could not understand the man. He says that my mistress is 
detained upon some charge; but what, I could not at all make 
out. He was a man that knew. something of you, sir, I be- 
lieve, and he wished to be civil, and kept saying, ‘Oh! I 
dare say it will turn out nothing at all; many such charges 
are made idly and carelessly, and some maliciously.’ ‘But 
what charges?’ I cried and then he wanted to speak pri- 
vately to you. ButI told him that of all persons he must 
not speak to you, if he had any thing painful to tell; for that 
you were too much disturbed already, and had been for some 
hours, out of anxiety and terror about my mistress, to bear 
much more. So, when he heard that, he was less willing to 
speak freely than before. He might prove wrong, he said; 
he might give offence; things might turn out far otherwise 
than according to first appearances; for his part, he could 
not believe any thing amiss of so sweet a lady. And after 
all it would be better to wait till we reached the office.” 
(To be continued.) 
From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
WOMAN. 

Nor thine —not thine is the glittering crest, 

And the glance of the snow-white plume ; 
Nor the badge that gleams from the warriur’s breast, 

Like a star ’mid the battle’s gloom ! 
Nor is thy place ’mid thy country’s host, 

Where the war-steed champs the rein— 
Where waving plumes are like sea-foam toss’d, 

And the turf wears a gory stain! 








Not these—not these are thy glorious dower, 
Buta holier gift is thine, 

When the proud have fallen in triumph’s hour, 
And the red blood flowed like wine ; 

To wipe the dew from the clammy brow— 
To raise the drooping head— 

To cool the parched lips’ fevered glow, 
And to smooth the lowly bed! 


Not thine— not thine is the towering height, 
Where Ambition makes his throne ; 

The timid dove wings not her flight 
Where the eagle gpars alone: 

But in the hall, and in the bower, 
And by the humblest hearth, 

Man feels the charm, and owns the power 
That binds him still to earth. 


Yes, these are thine! —and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 

Who wins Fame’s gory wreath of bay, 
Round an aching brow to bloom? 

Oh, to watch Death’s livid hues depart— 
To soothe each pang of wo, 

And to whisper hope to the fainting heart, 
Is the prowdest meed below! 











(4 From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
EARLY GERMAN COMIC ROMANCES. 

THE read@r’ who has been accustomed to contemplate the 
literature of*Germany only on that graver side, where a 
boundless expanse of mystical and metaphysical learning lies 
spread before him, as far as eye can reach, may experience 
some feelings of surprise when he finds his attention called 
to the early comic writings of that country. And, if he re- 
member that Erasmus characterized the Germans as being 
especially fond of books of magic—that, according to the 
oracular decision of the learned Frenchman, ‘ wit does net 
exist among them,’—and if he has moreover not forgotten in 
what, according to the well known Baron de Grimm, their 
notions of sprightliness consist, his surprise at learning that 
works professedly comic are to be found among the treasures 
of their early literature will be considerably increased, when 
he finds these hitherto almost neglected volumes so rich in 
shrewdness, wit, and humor, as to justify to the fullest the 
time spent in their perusal. . 

It is not our intention to occupy with long dissertations on 
the manner in which these works arose, or the state of soci- 
ety which gave birth to them, the space which may be more 
comer | employed in the examingtion of the books them- 
selves; but we would first call attention to the fact, that at 
none of the othercourts of Europe were professed jesters and 
merry-makers received with such favor and encouragement 
as were bestowed upon them by the princes of Germany. 
Even the grave Rudolph of Hapsburg, who was the foremost 
to banish from his presence the court minstrel, was the first 
to number among his retainers the court fool—the Pfaff Cap- 
padox, whom Cradelius mentions in his celebrated Funeral 
Sermon on the Pomeranian Jester, Hans Miesko, having 
held that office—an office which, being once established, ex- 
isted fora considerable period. We learn from the ‘ Theuer- 


afterwards nearly blinded his master in a fight with snow- 

balls, by the violence with which he struck him in the eye 

with one of these sportive missiles. And ‘Fugger’s Ehren- 

spiegel’ has recorded how this chivalrous monarch was res- 

cued from the prison into which he had been cast by the men 

of Bruges, through the courage and ingenuity of his faithful 

jester, the well-known Kunz von der Rosen; an incident 

which has been cepied, almost literally, by Sir Walter Scoit, 

into Ivanhoe, in that scene, so familiar to our readers, where 

Wamba enters the prison as a shaven monk—a scene full of 
pathos in the work of the novelist, but not more so than in 

the pages of the chronicler of Maximilian’s danger and 
Kunz’s fidelity. 

If a love of fun and humor thus prevailed among the rulers 
of Germany, one of whom, Otto the Cheerful, took his dis- 
tinctive appellation from the joviality of his disposition, it is 
but reasonable to suppose that it obtained with equal earnest- 
ness among all classes of their subjects; and we can readily 
understand that these ‘merry jests,’ the very antipodes of 
the heroic romances, were not only received with the highest 
favor generally, but became especial favorites with those 
burghers and citizens who, contemned and oppressed by the 
nobles, feund a peculiar gratification in the mocking irreve- 
rence and biting raillery scattered through the pages of these 
quaint old merriments, against every thing which those very 
nobles were wont to prize. 

We should also bear in mind that the majority of the Comic 
Romances of Germany arose, or rather assumed their present 
form, in that merry century—that golden age of court jesters, 
the era of Gonella, of Brusquet and of Triboulet—the time 
when Kunz von der Rosen and Claus Narr were plying their 
sportive calling in the imperial court. At this period, tales 
of the nature of those which we are now considering would 
appear to have abounded, for in the curious Latin Poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘Paremie Ethice’ (Francof. 1589) of Bruno Sei- 
delius, mention is made of many popular histories then in 
vogue, some of which are now no longer known to exist. 

Of the stories here mentioned, that of Friar Rush alone 
has been long familiar to the English reader, while the Ger- 
man version of his history has been but recently unearthed. 
Those of Smosmannus and Suarmus would seem to have dis- 
appeared entirely, only to be recovered, if ever 80, by some 
such fortuitous event as gave back to us the ‘Hundred Merry 
Tales’ from which Beatrice was accused of having borrowed 
her good wit. With Pfaff Amis and the Parson of Kalenberg 
our readers shall forthwith be made acquainted. 

To judge from the form in which it has been handed down 
to us, the story of the Pfaff Amis or Affis, as related by the 
Stricker, and which Benecke has printed in his ‘Beytrage’ 
from a manuscript of the latter end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, is the first of the series 
in peint of age; and certainly the most interesting to us as 
Englishmen, from the fact of its hero being represented as a 
native of this country, and which his name, Amis, or Ames, 
as it 1s now written, would seem to confirm. 

The Pfaff Amis was a wise and liberal man, who, from his 
estimable qualities, became an object of the jealousy and op- 
pression of his superiors. Like Chaucer’s Parson, 


* Fall loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 
Unto his poure parishens aboute 
Of his offring, and eke of his subetance.” 


As his living appears to have returned him something more 
than a mere living, his bishop, like some great men in our 
own times, proposed to appropriate to himself ‘the surplus 
revenues ;’ a propesal te which Amis, having the same old- 
fashioned notions uf right and justice whichdistinguish many 
of his successors, was by no means willing to accede. His 
refusal to resign this surplus irritated the bishop, who threat- 
ened to deprive him of his benefice ; before taking this step, 
however, he adepted the plan now so generally practised, of 
issuing a ‘Commission of Inquiry’ touching the same. The 
bishop was, in this instance, ‘ himself his own commission’— 
an example said not to be wit! parallel in our days— 
and his examination into the tions of the humble 
priest was carried on so vigo that nothing but the firm- 
ness and ready-wittedness of the refractory delinquent saved 
him from all the pains and penalties of ‘an appropriation 
clause.’ The bishop’s questions were not of that pounds, 
shillings and pence character which such inquiries invarially 
assume in these utilitarian times, nor did they touch upon the 
articles of the church or the Targum of Onkelos: they were 
directed rather to fathoming the depth of the poor priest’s 
‘ mother-wit,’ and which very speedily proved to be far too 
deep for his reverence. 
he questions, indeed, were the same which were after- 
wards proposed to Master ‘ Owlglass,’ and which that merry 
knave and our waggish priest have answered with wondrous 
unanimity. The bishop commences as follows:— 
“ Answer straight—such is my pleasure, 

How much does the essen watauga t 

Think, for certes you'll find it ill, 

To tell me two much, or too little— 

For it would so much enrage me, 

Noaght but your Church could assuage me.” 











slowly along the passage, and looked in hesitatingly. Her 
very movements and stealthy pace testified: that she had 


dank,’ that Maximilian narrowly escaped being blown up in 
a castle in the Tyrol by one of his jesters; the same who 
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“ A hair’s breadth I will not misstate it, 
But, lest I, should overrate it, 
See, of all those streams that flow in, 
‘That you let not one drop go in; 
T'll measure then and let you see 
The quantum to a nicety.” 

The bishop declined the task thus allotted to him, and pro- 
ceeded’to demand how many days had passed since the time 
of Adam. ‘“ Seven,” quoth the priest ; 

“ And long as this world shall endure, 

There shall be neither more nor fewer.” 
This answer was no mdre satisfactory than the firsthad been; 
and the bishop having inquired angrily “‘ whereabouts the 
middle of the globe was to be found,’’ was not much better 
pleased at being told, “ the Church he coveted stood on the 
very spot, and that he might convince himeelf, if he had any 
doubt of the fact, by letting one of his servants make the ne- 
cessary measurements.” 

The bishop, being repeatedly foiled, after the same fashion, 
by the ready answers which our hero made to all his inqui- 
ries, at length declared his willingness to believe in the cor- 
rectness of those replies, pou Amis would promise to 
teach an ass to read; a task which the wily priest undertook 
as readily as Eulenspiegel did, when he received a similar 
proposal. ‘“ But,” said he, “it takes twenty years to make 
a man read and reason properly; you, therefore, must not 
grumble if I take thirty years to make the ass a scholar.” — 
And he said this, calculating that it was very improbable that 
they should all three, that is to say, the ass, himself, and the 
bishop, live thirty years, and the death of either of them 
would necessarily end the business. The bishop, having ad- 
mitted the justice of this proposal, promised to call in a short 
time to see the progress of this extraordinary pupil. He 
kept his.word, and made a very early visit, and great was his 
astonishment at bebolding the advances which the paor ass 
had made ia his studies; for Master Amis had fed him by 
putting oats between the leaves of an old book, which the 
animal of course readily turned over, for the purpose of get- 
ting athisfood. Accordingly, when the bishop called, anda 
book was placed before the ass, the leaves of which he turned 
over with great facility, his reverence was fain to admit that 
the poor brute was getting on with his learning far more 
quickly than could reasonably be expected. And when the 
ass, on not finding any oats between the leaves, expressed 
his disappointment by braying, and the bishop was told that 
he was pronouncing the first letter of the alphabet, A, {with 

















































































turn the silly beast into a good scholar was confirmed. The 


tical superior. 


success. 


completely ruined, Amis, from being a man of unparalleled 


ceiver. 


advantages which circumstances might enable him. 


to them. The booty thus obtained proved a rich one; and 


which enabled him to lay other 
bution, with the same beneficial result. 


of the palace.. 


the broad German sound,) his belief in the priest’s ability to 


death of the bishop, however, which followed shortly after 
this visit, released the ass from further study, and Amis from 
further fears on account of the covetousness of his ecclesias- 
But, like an unhappy suitor in the Court of 
Chancery, though he gained his cause, he was ruined by his 
His reputation for wit and wisdom was carried far 
and wide, and brought him such crowds of visiters that his 
means, though ample, were totally inadequate to the expenses 
which this celebrity entailed upon him. At length, being 


































liberality and virtue, became at once a miserly knave and de- 
Having found, by woful experience, a good course of 
life highly prejudicial to his worldly interests, he renounced 
his former principles, and resolved to turn his cunning and 
shrewdness to good account, and to draw from them all the 


He commenced his career of roguery by becoming a dealer 
in relics, and, having prevailed on the priest of a certain 
country, by the promise of half the offerings he should col- 
lect, to let him hold forth in his church, he displayed before 
a crowded congregation, as a most precious relic, the head of 
St. Brandan, who had commanded him to collect moneys 
wherewith to found a monastery. He then called upon those 
who heard him to contribute liberally towards that holy ob- 
ject, but at the same time warned all those who had ever se- 
cretly violated the laws,of virtue, to stand a»ide, and not to 
presume to offer their pfofane gifts. His discourse had the 
effect he intended it to’ have; and no sooner was it conclu- 
ded, than all his hearers hastened to contribute with the 
greatest profuseness—those who had not the wherewithal 
borrowing of their neighbors, that they might avoid the stig- 
ma which the fact of their not giving could not fail to attach 
after sharing it with his fellow priest, he rode forth with a 
well-filled purse, and a reputation for piety and devotion 
ions under contri- 


Our, adventurer now visited Paris, where he announced 
himselfto be a painter, so skilled in the mysteries of his 
profession, that he could decorate a house or room with 


was admitted to behold the handiwork of this extraordinary 
artist ; and great was his dismay on finding that he could see 
nothing but the bare walls—a fact which convinced him of 
his mother’s dishonor and his own illegitimacy. Fearful of 
the result of this discovery, if made known to his courtiers, 
he cunningly expressed his admiration of the pictures, und 
inquired of Amis what they were intended to represent. Amis 
described them as being the pictures of Solomon, David, Ab- 
salom, Alexander the Great, and sundry other worthies, and 
the king professed himself to be so perfectly delighted with 
his skill, that, as a mark of royal favor, he commanded all 
the nobles who came to view those wondrous works of art to 
bestow some present on the artist, as a reward for his extra- 
ordinary talents. Money, jewels, raiment, swords and shields 
were accordingly offered in profusion to Master Amis by the 
nobles, who were not less amazed than their royal master 
had been before them, when they found themselves unable to 
distinguish the smallest trace of the paintings. Like their 
sovereign, however, they had too much judgement to avow a 
blindness, which, by betokening their illegitimacy, would 
prove them to be the unlawful possessors of their several 
principalities and dukedoms. They strove, therefore, as did 
their fair consorts too, to outvie each other in their praises of 
this incomparable artist, who took care to retire from Paris, 
with his riches and honors blushing thick upon him, before 
the cheat was discovered. 

From Paris he proceeded to Lorraine, where he gave him- 
self out for a physician, and was, as such, heartily welcomed 
b; the duke, many of whose subjects stood in great need of 
the advice of one of that calling. Amis undertook, for a hun- 
dred marks, to cure all the sick, and that within a week ; and 
this he accomplished after Eulenspiegel’s fashion, by an- 
nouncing his intention of killing the worst among them, that 
he might with his blood effect the restoration to health of all 
the rest; an announcement which had the effect of making 
all the invalids instantly confess themselves cured—a con- 
fession which they all repeated to the duke, who thereupon 
paid Master Amis the stipulated reward. 

After quitting Lorraine, he resumed his old calling of a 
‘ pardoner’— 

“ And of his craft, fro Berwick unto Ware, 
Ne was there switch an other pardonere.” 


While following this profitable calling, he employed a con- 
federate to discover where there lived those persons who 
combined great riches with a great fondness for religion. On 
one occasion, having procured a live fowl, which he con- 
cealed under his cloak, he betook himself, at the close of the 
evening, to the residence of a noble lady, and solicited re- 
freshment and shelter for the night. Both were instantly 
granted ; a fowl was readily killed for the supper of the 
wayfaring priest, and as readily devoured by him. When 
all had retired to rest, he put the live fowl in the place from 
which the one he had supped on had been taken, and at day- 
break, when the others began to crow, this did so likewise ; 
whereupon Amis called up his attendant, bade him fetch a 
light, and when they found the fowl, he pronounced it a mir- 
acle, and a sign wrought to manifest to the good lady that 
whatsoever sheshould bestow on him would be restored to her 
two-fold; afier which he performed mass, and, as may be 
supposed, was sent away with loaded gifts. 

On another occasion, he obtained from’ a fair penitent, in 
the absence of her husband, a hundred ells of beautiful linen. 
On the return of the knight, who held these mendicant priests 
in little esteem, he fell into a desperate rage at the manner 
in which his wife had been imposed upon, and, mounting his 
horse, rode after Amis, determined to get back the cloth, and 
to punish him as an impostor. Our adventurer, who always 
had his wits about him, no sooner perceived a horseman giv- 
ing him chase, than he suspected his object, and, being de- 
termined to turn his anger to good account, he struck alight, 
which he thrust into the middle of the linen cloth, and await- 
ed the coming up of his pursuer. All turned out just as he 
had anticipated. The knight reproached him with his im- 
posture, and demanded the restoration of the cloth, which 
Amis instantly handed to him, threatening him at the same 
time with the divine vengeance for his mal-treatment of a 
servant of the Holy Church. The rider, disregarding these 
threats, took the cloth and rode away with it; but he had not 
proceeded far when the linen burst into flames, and con- 
vinced the astonished knight that he had sinned grieveusly 


his sinful self and his wife, he, after much entreaty, succeed- 
ed in obtaining ‘ for a consideration.’ 

After sundry cheats And contrivances of a similar nature, 
Pfaff Amis returned to England, and, as might be expected 
on his arrival in what Napoleon was pleased to term the 
‘Nation of Shopkeepers,’ he turned merchant; and having 
arrayed himself sumptuously, as merchants in those days 
were wont to do, took his departure for Constantinople, 
whence, after playing sundry pranks—one of which, at least, 
deserves to be recorded—he returned to his native home. 


which he asked a thousand marks. 





by his behavior to the holy man, whose prayers in behalf of 


It chanced, when on the look-out for merchandize, or per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, for prey, that Amis encoun- 
tered a jeweller who had a stock of gems to dispose of, for 
After much debating, a 








of good wine. Amis took this opportunity te order his sery. 
ants to remove the jewels, but the merchant was not so far 
overpowered by the good liquor as to give them up without 
receiving payment for them. Afier some time, however, he 
consented to do so, upon Amis promising to take him to 9 
friend, who would be security forthe money. Inthe i 
Amis called on a physician, and offered him sixty marks to 
cure his ‘ poor father,’ whom he described as being mad; the 
evidence of it being his charging Amis with owing him 
money. The physician promised a speedy and effectual 
cure; whereupon Amis went for the merchant, who, in the 
belief that he was going to the party who would be answer- 
able for Amis’s payments, readily accompanied him to the 
house of the physician. His conduct in demanding the 
money due to him corroborated Amis’s statementso pertectly 
that the docter instantly shaved his head, and adopted the 
most vigorous measures to cure him of his supposed madness; 
while Amis, having promised the doctor thirty marks on the 
following morning, left the house, and, embarking on board 
ship, sailed instantly for England. 

Amis not appearing on the following morning according to 
promise, the doctor was led to suspect that he had been de- 
ceived. At the request, therefore, of the merchant, his wife 
was sent for. Much was she hurt at seeing her husband in 
such a piteous plight; but great as was the shock, it did not 
prevent her asking the question nearest her heart: ‘ Well, 
my dear, what have you done about the money?” “For 
God’s sake!” said the poer man, remembering what he had 
undergone, “‘ say not a word about it; for if you do, you will 
be set down for as mad as I am, and treated after the same 
fashion.” The physician who now saw clearly how matters 
stood, took great credit to himself for the wondrous cure he 
had effected, and generously offered to release his patient, 
upon his paying him the thirty marks which Amis had prom- 
ised him that very morning—an offer which, as he who made 
it was the physician to the court, the well-fleeced merchant 
deemed it prudent to accept. 

On his arrival in England, Amis appears to have repented 
him of his misdeeds, and to have returned once more to the 
guodly life he had been wont to lead. He retired to a mon- 
astery, where his conduct was so exemplary that, on the death 
of the reigning abbot, he was chosen his successor, and ful- 
filled the duties of the office in a manner most worthy of the 
imitation of the brotherhood, and most serviceable to his own 
salvation. 

Such is ‘a picture in little’ of the life and adventures of 
Pfaff Amis, respecting which Gervinus says: “ He canbe but 
little capable of distinguishing between joyousness and a ma- 
licious delight in the misfortunes of others, who regards all 
these tricks as strokes of humor. But we see from the old 
Reynardine stories, that, among a rude people, a jest, how- 
ever cruel, is looked upon as a jest still; and it has been re- 
peatedly noticed by travellers, that wild and savage nations 
find a childish pleasure in practising deceptions, especially 
upon strangers.” —Hard words, but justly applicable to many 
portions of the story of Amis, of whom, be it remembered, 
that he was but one of three such priestly Scapins, whose 
adventures have been handed down tous. He is the first 
only of that triad, of which the Parson of Calemberg and 
Peter Lew are no unimportant members. 

It may surprise the reader to find so many of the inferior 
members of the religious communities of the times taking 
upon themselves characters so utterly at variance with their 
sacred calling. But sw far is this conduct from being unfre- 
quent or extraordinary, that the practice obtained formerly 
to such an extent as to call the attention of the church to the 
bes# means of remedying it ; as is proved by the fact that one 
of the statutes of the ehurch of Cahors expressly forbids all 
ecclesiastics to become jesters, goliards, or buffvons. 

Whether such a person as Amis ever existed is doubtful. 
For though there is reason to believe that the Stricker, in re- 
cording his history, has done little more than put into verse 
the stories that were current at the time, still no historical 
evidence of his existence has yet been discovered. 

Such is not the case with the worthy whose story we now 
propose to examine: the Parson ef Calemberg. 

History is so far from passing over in silence the name of 
Weigand von Theben—to give this facetious son of Holy 
Church his proper title—that the chronicles contain frequent 
allusion to bien, and to the mad pranks with which he was 
wont to delight his great patron, Duke Otto the Cheerful. 
Not only do Bebelius, Manlius, Rauscher, and Dienysius Me- 
lander refer to him, but he is also, in conjunction with Eulen- n 
spiegel, mentioned in Luther’s Commentary on ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cus.’ While Fugger again, in his ‘Ehrenspiegel des Enz 
hauses Oesterreich,’ having mentioned zhe celebrated Neid- 
hart Fuches, as one of the two merry counsellors of the jovial 
duke, proceeds to say—‘‘ The other was Weigand von The- 
ben, commonly called the Parson of Calemberg, whose tricks 
filled @ little book, which was formerly very much read, but 
is now no longer tobe met with. The best story among them 


mountain, and emptying it there, exclaimed, as he saw them 

roll down, each pursuing a different course, ‘So many 

so many opinions! Bi Geog ge thas when toe are dead, what 

would they have done had they been alive?’” 
editions of the little book here referred to are now 





bargain was eventually struck between the parties for six 
hundred; and they sealed the compact with sundry libations 


known to have existed—two of them, it is said, being is 


is, that he once took a basket full of skulls to the top ofa . 
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rose: but not one of those which have been preserved con- 
tains the anecdote just related. An edition in verse, of the 
year 1620, is the one which von der Hagen has reprinted in 
tbe curious collection, the title of which is prefixed to the 
present article, and from which the following particulars 
have been derived: l 

A burgher of Vienna, holding a seat in the council, had a 
student named Weigand von Theben, a shrewd and ready- 
witted knave, who, following his master one day to market, 
and seeing a crowd of people gathered round an enormous 
fish, for which the fisherman asked more than any of them 
were disposed to give, bethought him, 

“T’ll buy that fish, if I am able, 
For well ’t would grace a prince’s table ;” 
and immediately solicited from his master the loan of a sum 
sufficient to enable him to buy the fish, and which the worthy 
burgher lent readily, on hearing what he intended to do with 
his purchase. 
“T’ll please myself—for that’s my motte ; 
And faith I'll give it to duke Otto.” 

This was, however, more easily said than done. On his 
going to the residence of the duke, he could not obtain ad- 
mission until he had promised the door-keeper an equal share 
of whatsoever present he might receive from the duke in re- 
turn. This Weigand readily assented to, and when Otto de- 
siced him to say what reward he should bestow on him, he 
begged that he might be ordered a hearty scourging. With 
this strange request Otto complied unhesitatingly, as soon as 
he learned the cause which induced our hero to make it. 
The porter was suundly diubbed, and so was Weigand; the 
latter receiving ample amends in the promise of a living— 
a promise which was no sooner made than fulfilled : the death 
of the old parson of Calemberg taking place at the very tine, 
and Weigand being immediately appointed his successor. 
Weigand’s first act, on taking possession of his living, was of 
a piece with all that followed it, and well calculated to as- 
tonis the natives of Calemberg. In consequence of the di- 
lapidated state of the roof, the rain poured into every part of 
the church. Our parson, having exhorted his congregation 
to contribute towards its restoration, offered them their choice 
as to which portion of the roof they would repair—that over 
the altar, or that over the chancel. ‘Over the altar,” said 
they, laughing to themselves, “‘it is a very small part; let the 
parson roof in the chancel!” But the parson, when he found 
he could stand at the altar, and perform the service under 
shelter, troubled his head no more about the matter; while 
his congregation, who wished to keep as dry as their priest, 
found that they had no other alternative than to repair the 
rest of the roof. 

We pass over the next and following adventure, that we 
may give a story from a quaint old English translation of 
‘The Parson of Kalenborow,’ of which a biack-jetter frag- 
ment is preserved in the curious library of the late Mr. Douce, 
and which affords direct proof of that ‘intimate connection 
between the vernacular writers of Germany and England’ at 
an early period, which has been before alluded to in the pa- 
ges of this Review. 

“The parson of Kalenborow had wine in his cellar which 
was marred, and because he would have no loss by it, he 
practised a wile to be rid of it; and caused it co be published 
in many parishes thereabouts, that the parson of Kalenborow, 
ata day assigned, would fly over the river of Tonowa from 
the steeple of his own church, and this he proclaimed in his 
own parish also; and then he caused two wings of peacock’s 
feathers to be made, and also he caused his naughty wines to 
be brought under the church-steeple whereon he should stand 
for to flee over the river. And he gave the clerk charge of 
his wine, because he should sell it well, and dear to the most 
profit. And when the day was come that the parson should 
fly, many one came thither to see the marvel from far coun- 
tries; and then the parson went upon the steeple, arrayed 
like an angel ready for to fly, and there he flickered often- 
times his wings, but he stood still. In the mean while that 
the people stood se to behold him, the sua shone hot, and 
they had great thirst, for the priest did not fly. And he saw 
that, and beckoned to them, saying, ‘Ye good people, my 
time is not yet come for to fly, but tarry awhile and ye shall 
see what I shall do.’ And then the people went and drank 
apace of this that they saw there for to sell; and they drank 
so long that they could get no mure wine for money, and 
cried out for drink, and made great prease. And withina 
little while after that, the clerk eame to the parson, and said, 
‘Sir, your wine is all sold and well paid for, though there had 
been more.’ The parson, being very glad of these tidings, 
began to flicker with his wings again, and called with a loud 
Voice unto the people, saying, ‘ Hark! hark! hark! is there 
any among you all that ever saw a man have wings, or fly?’ 
Then stepped one forth, and said, ‘ Nay, sir, nay.’ The par- 
son answered again, and said, ‘Nor never shall, by my fay ! 
therefore go your ways home, every one, aud say that ye 
have drank up the yore of Kalenborow’s evil wines, and 
paid for it well ; and truly more than ever it cost him!’ Then 
were the ‘vilaynes or pasanntes’ marvelously angry, and in 
their language cursed the parson perilously, some with mis- 
chief and vengeance; and some said, ‘God give him an hun- 
dred drouse, for he hath made among us many a fool and 
toting ape.’ But the parson cared not for all their curses. 





This and other tricks having come to the ears of his supe- 
rior, the Bishop of Passau, he was summoned before him.— 
The bishop was nearly blind, and our parson suggested to 
him a remedy, the nature of which we cannot particularize, 
but which proved upon trial to have an effect the very reverse 
of what the poor old man had anticipated. This was, of 
course, but little pleasing to him, and still less so were the 
circumstances under which our waggish priest discovered his 
episcopal lord in an intrigue with his cellar-woman. His 
conduct in this affair made the bishop so indignant, that he 
commanded him to put away bis young housekeeper, and sup- 
ply her place with one forty years old—an injunction with 
which he complied, if not to the spirit, at least to the letter, 
by taking two who were each twenty, which he pronounced 
to be just the same thing, but far more agreeable. 

The foregoing specimens of the life and adventures of this 
frolicsome parson will furnish a tolerably accurate notion of 
the work, and of the humor with which it is written. The 
parts we have given have not been selected as the best, but 
as the foremost portion of the book ; and, had our limits al- 
lowed it, other stories not less droll—such as the parson’s 
being discovered by the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, the 
wife of his patron Otto, standing beside a brook, in puris na- 
turalibus, washing his linen—his reception of that princess 
when she visited him—his converting the twelve wooden im- 
ages of the apostles into firewood, &c. &c.—might have been 
selected for the reader’s amusement. But, we have other 
works to treat of, and must hasten te their consideration. 

Our notice of the stories of ‘ Pfaff Amis’ and‘ Der Pfarherr 
vom Kalemberg’ has been extended to a length which, while, 
on the one hand, it precludes us from particularizing with 
equal fullness the shifts-and contrivances of their rival, ‘ Pe- 
ter Lew,’ or ‘Der Andere Kalemberger,’ as he is styled by 
his biographer—on the other, renders it unnecessary for us 
to do so, seeing that the tricks, jests, and rogueries of this 
sportive trio bear so strong a resemblance to each other. 

Peter Lew was born at Hall, and was of such extraurdina- 
ry strength as to be enabled to lift from the floor, with out- 
stretched arm, a man in full armor standing in his hand, and 
to place him on the table—a feat by which he acquired his 
name of Lew, or Lion. 

After sundry endeavors to earn a living, now as a tanner’s 
servant, now as an artilleryman in the war against the Armag- 
nacs, Peter resolved to turn priest, and at thirty years of age 
entered the school at Hall to learn the very rudiments of edu- 
cation. After studying four years, he was made the priest of 
Reiden. Here he fared very badly; but being appointed as- 
sistant to the parson of Western, he contrived, by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity, to live tolerably well, much against his 
patron’s intention. For when Peter took his meals at home, 
the cook had directions to supply the table with very meagre 
fare ; but to furnish it with every thing of the best, when he 
was at the bath, erin the city. No sooner did Peter make 
this discovery, than he revenged himself by drowning the par- 
son’s fowls in the brook, and when they were found, and about 
to be thrown away, begging the cook to dress them for him. 
But, better still, he won the affections of the cook, who re- 
warded him after the fashion most grateful to a man of his 
gastronomic abilities. 

We pass over the stories of Peter’s hanging the peasant’s 
ass for grazing in the church-yard, and of his finding a hot 
cake under the cloth of the altar, &c. that we may tell how 
he frightened his parishioners in the garb of a spirit. 

“It was St. Martin’s day, when the peasants are wont to 
hold their feast of geese, that the sexton’s son came to Peter, 
saying, ‘My father is sending me into the city to purchase 
bread and wine; will you go with me, or can I purchase any 
thing for you?’ Peter answering both these questions in the 
negative, the youth set forth alone; and before he had com- 
pleted his purchases, the sun had sunk to rest. Peter, who 
had determined to possess himself by stratagem of the good 
things purchased for the sexton, betook himself to the stump 
of an old oak tree, standing on alittle hillock just without the 
village, and which had been carved into the pedestal for an 
image; and, crouching down upon it, awaited the arrival of 
the lad. Nosooner did the youth reach the spot, than Peter 
stood up at his full height, clapping his hands, gnashing his 
teeth, and uttering the most frightful cries. As was to be 
expected, the boy fled from the supposed emissary of Beelze- 
bub, and left his store of good things a prey to the evil one. 
As soon as Peter saw that the coast was clear, he carried 
home his booty, and, emptying the wine, returned with the 
empty flasks, which he scattered about the scene of his late 
adventure. So that when the sexton, who accompanied his 
son back to the dreaded spot, found bread and wine both 
missing, he supposed the dogs had run away with the first, 
and that the latter had been spilt in the confusion. The sex- 
ton and his son now consulted Peter on the subject, who, 
though he would not undertake to speak positively till three 
days were past, yet declared his belief that the lad had seen 
a malignant spirit, who would do him some injury, if he did 
not avert the threatened evil by a suitable offering made to 
his worshipful self. The sexton, who was but little inclined 
to part with his money, laughed at the idea, and Peter, re- 

newing his warning of impending danger, left him. On the 
third evening after this, while the vi were assembled 
in the spinning-house, and amusing each other by the recital 





And this subtle deed was spread all the country about.” 
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priest, dressed in @ white sheet, and mounted on a horse of 
the same color, rode swiftly past the house, blowing loudly 
on aborn. The company looked out, and saw nothing but 
his shadow: 
“ After a while, his horn again 

Was heard ; the villagers in vain 

To see himtried. Until once more, 

Blowing still louder than before, 

He rode that house so slowly by, 

As to be seen by every eye. 

The sexton’s wife was struck aghast 

As the pale spectre glided = 

And w her spouse cried—creading evil— 

*Oh! Lorenz, love, sure it’s the D—1.’ ” 
The poor woman fell ill in consequence; and Peter turned 
her alarm to his advantage, by saying that, had her son fol- 
lowed his advice, she would not have been laid upon a bed of 
sickness; and cautioning her, if she did not wish to be hon- 
ored with another visitation from the spirit, that she would 
do wisely to pay him to say masses for its repose—a hint 
which, as it may be sespened, was very readily acted upon. 








EryMo.ocy OF THE NAMES OF CounTRrigs.—The follow- 
ing countries were named by the Pheenicians, the greatest 
commercial people in the ancient world. These names, in 
the Pheenician language, signify something characteristic of 
the places which they designate. 

Europe signifies a country of white complexion—so named 
because the inhabitants there were of a lighter complexion 
than those of either Asia or Africa. 

Asia signifies between, or in the middle—from the fact 
that geographers placed it between Europe and Africa. 

Africa signifies the land of corn, or ears. It was cele- 
brated for its abundance of corn, and all sorts of grain. 

Siberia signifies thirsty or dry—very characteristic of the 
country. 

Spain, a country of rabbits or conies. This country was 
once so infested with these animals, that they sued Augustus 
for an army to destroy them. 

Italy, a country of pitch—from its yielding great quantities 
of black pitch. 

Calabria also—for the same reason. 

Gaul, modern France, signifies yellow-haired, as yellow 
hair characterized ite first inhabitants. 

The English of Caledonia is a high hill. This was a rug- 
ged mountainous province in Scotland. 

Hibernia is utmost, or last habitation; for beyond this, 
westward, the Phoenicians never extended their voyages. 

Britain, the country of tin—as there were great quantities 
of lead and tin found on the adjacent islands. The Greeks 
called it Albion, which signifies, in the Phoenician tongue, 
either white or high mountains, from the whiteness of its 
shores, or the high rocks on the western coast. 

Corsica signifies a woody place. 

Sardinia signifies the footstep of man, which it resembles. 

Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produced in abund- 
ance. 

Sicily, the country of grapes. 

Scylla, the whirlpool of destruction. 

Charybdis, the holes of destruction. 

Etna signifies furnace, or dark, or smoky. 

Syracuse signifies bad savor, called so from the unwhole- 
some marsh upon which it stood. 

The above were gathered from a very ancient history of 
Britain. Saturday Evening Visitor. 








Romance or THE NineTeentTH Cen'rury.—We are wrong 
in supposing that all remance has evaporated, and that the 
reign of matters of fact and utility is absolute. Sometimes 
there is a little outbreak—a little rebellion. A circumstance 
lately occurred in the south of France, realizing a fairy tale. 
An old man, now aged seventy-nine, was obliged to leave 
France during the revolution. He had lost his wife, who left 
behind her two sons and a daughter. Forced to fly for his 
| life, penniless, and destitute, he passed the period of the exile 
| of the Bourbons in procuring a scanty subsistence in Italy, 

Germany, and other parts of Europe, and afterwards served 
in the armies of the Empire. Having returned to his native 
town, finding himself forgotten by his friends, dispossessed of 
his estate, unable to gain any intelligence of his children, he 
resigned himself with content to all the privations of poverty, 
and, with a courage worthy of fewer years, endeavored to 
prevent his becoming a burthen to the charitable, by making 
himself useful ‘in the office of a lawyer of some celebrity at 
Marseilles. One of the students in the office who had travel- 
led in Italy was struck with a resemblance between the old 
man and a lady he had met in society at Milan, He asked 
him if he had a daughter in Italy.“ I once had three child- 
ren, but they are all dead,” said he. The young man per- 
sisted in his inquiries, and the result was @ conviction that 
the lady in question was thedaughterofthe emigre. “ Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ your daughter lives, and lives in a palace at Milan. 
I know her, she is the Countess Ottolini Visconti, the wife 
of a dignitary of the Austtian Empite.” It was true. Mr. 
Napollon had given his daughter in charge to a Milanes¢ lady 
when two years old.“ All ‘his letters ‘written ‘to ‘her ‘during 
his exile had miscarried. I supposed her dead. She had 








of tales of ‘Berchtold’ and the ‘ Wild Host,’ our rogueish 





been well educated, and the beauty of her person and the 
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graces of her mind had captivated an Italian of a noble family, 
who sought her-hand: She knew the history of her family, 
and had long supposed her father dead. She was made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and the result is a union 
of father and daughter after a separation of forty-seven years. 
[N. ¥. American. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A TALE OF GRAMMARYE. 


THE Baron came home in his fury and rage— 

He blew up his henchman, he blew up his page; 

The senescha! trembled, the cook looked pale. 

As he ordered for supper grill’d kidneys and ale. 
Vain thought! that grill’d kidneys can give one relief, 
When one’s own are inflamed by anger and grief. 


What was the cause of the Baron’s distress ? 
Why sank his spirits so low 1— 

The fair Isabel, when she should have said ‘ Yes,’ 
Had given the Baron a‘ No!’ 

He ate, and he drank, and he grumbled between; 

First on the viands he vented his spleen— 

The ale was sour, the kidneys were tough, 

And tasted of nothing but pepper and snuff! 

—The longer he ate, the worse grew affairs, 
Till he ended by kicking the butler down stairs. 


All was hashed—’twas the dead of the night— 
The tapers were dying away, 
And the armor bright 
Glanced in the light 
Of the pale moon’s trembling ray ; 
Yet his Lordship sat sull, digesting his ire, 
With his nose on his knees, and his knees in the fire: 
All at once he jump’d up, resolved to consult his 
Cornelius Agrippa de Rebus Occultis. 


He seized by the handle . 
A -room flat candle, 
And went to a secret nook, 
Where a chest lay hid, 
With so massive a lid, 
His knees, as he raised it, shook— 
Partly, perhaps, from the wine he had drank, 
Partly from fury, and partly from funk ; 
For never before had he ventured to look 
In his great-great-grandfather’s conjuring book. 
Now Lord Ranulph Fitzhugh, 
As lords frequently do, 
Thought reading a bore—but his case was quite new; 
So he quickly ran through 
A chapter or two, 
For without Satan’s aid he knew not what to do; 
Whea, poking the fire, as the evening grew colder, 
He saw with alarm, 
As he raised up his arm, 
An odd-looking countenance over his shoulder. 


Firmest rock will sometimes quake, 
Trustiest blade will sometimes break, 
Sturdiest arm will sometimes fail, 
Proudest eye will sometimes quail: 
No wonder Fitzhugh felt uncommonly queer, 
Upon suddenly seeing the Devil so near, 
Leaning over his chair, peeping into his ear ! 
The stranger first 
The silence burst, 
And replied to the Baron’s look— 
“I would not intrude, 
But don’t think me rude 
If I sniff at that musty old book. 
Charms were all very well 
Ere Reform came to Hell; 
But now not an imp cares a fig for a spell. 
Still I see what you want, 
And am willing to grant 
The person and purse of the fair Isabel. 
Upon certain conditions the maiden is won— 
You may have her at once if you choose to say ‘Done!’ 
“ The lady so rare, 
Her manors so fair, 
Lord Baron, I give to thee; 
But when once the sun 
Five years has run, 
Lord Baron, thy soul’s my fee ! 


Oh, where wert thou, ethereal sprite— 
‘ Protecting angel, where ? 
Sure never before had noble or knight 
Such need of thy guardian care ! 
No aid is nigh—’twas so decreed— 
The recreant Baron at once agreed, 
And prepared with his blood to sign the deed. 


With the point of his sword 
His arm he scored, 
And mended his pen with his Misericorde ; 
From his b. silk breeches 
The stranger reaches 
A lawyer’s leathern case, 
Selects a paper, 
And snuffing the taper, 
_ The Baron these words mote trace: 
“ Five years after date, I promise to pay 
My soul to Old Nick, without let or delay, 
For value received.”—“ There, my lord, on my life, 
Put your name to the bill, and the lady’s your wife.” 
* * * 7 ” * * ® 
All look’d bright in earth and heaven; 
And far through the morning skies 





“A trick! 
“ It’s one often played upon people who ‘ tick.’” 





Had Sot his fiery coursers driven— 
That is, it was striking half-past eleven 
As Isabel opened her eyes. 


All wondered what made the lady so late, 
For she came not down till noon, 
arm she usually rose at a quarter to eight, 
And went to bed equally soon. 
But her rest had been broken by treublesome dreams ; 


She had thought that, in spite of her cries and her screams, 


Old Nick had borne off, in a chariot of flame, 
The gallant young Howard of Effingl:ame. 
Her eye was so dim, and her cheeks ce chill, 


_ The family doctor declared she was ill, 


And muttered dark hints of a draught and a pill. 


All during breakfast, to brood doth she seem, 
O’er some secret woes or wrongs ; 
For she empties the salt-cellar into the cream, 
And stirs up her tea with the tongs. 
But scarce hath she finished her third round of toast, 
When a knocking is heard by all; 


“ What may that be {—’tis too late fur the post— 


Too soon for a morning call.” 
After a moment of silence and dread, 
The court-yard rung 
With the joyfal clang 
Of an armed warrior’s tread. 
Now away and away with fears and alarms ! 
The lady lies clasped in young Effinghame’s arms. 


She hangs on his neck, and she tells him true, 


How that troublesome creature, Lord Ranulph Fitzhugh, 


Hath vowed and hath sworn with a terrible curse, 
That unless she wi!! take him for better for worse, 
He will work her mickle rue! 


“ Now, lady-love, dismiss thy fear— 


Should that grim old Baron presume to come here, 
We'll soon send him home with a flea in his ear: 
And, to cut short the strife, 
My love! my life! 
Let me send for a parson and make you my wife.” 
No banns did they need—no license require— 
They were married that day before dark ; 
The clergyman came—a fat little friar— 
The doctor acted as clerk. 

But the nuptial rites were hardly o’er— 
Scarce had they reached the vestry door, 
When a knight rushed headlong in; 

From his shoes two his shirt, 
He wes all over dirt— 
From his toes to the tip of his chin; 
But high on his travel-stained helmet tower’d 
The lion crest of the noble Howard. 


By horrible doubts and fears possess’d, 
The bride turn’d and gaz’d on the bridegroom’s breast— 
No Argent Bend was there ! 
No Lion bright 
Of her own true knight, 
But his rival’s Sable Bear! 
The Lady Isabel instantly knew 
’Twas a regular hoax of the false Fitzhugh ; 
And loudly the Baron exultingly cried, 


“Thou art woo’d, thou art won, my bonny gay bride! 


Nor heaven nor hell can our loves divide !” 


This pithy remark was scarcely made, 
When the Baron beheld, upon turning his head, 
His friend in black close by ; 
He advanced with a smile all placid and bland, 
Popp’d a small piece of parchment into his hand, 
And knowingly winked his eye. 
As the Baron perused, 
His cheek was suffused 
With a flush between brick-dust and brown; 
While the fair Isabel 
Fainted and fell 
In a still and death-like swoon. 
Lord Howard roar’d out, till the chapel and vaults 
Rang with cries for burnt feathers and volatile salts. 


Look at the date!”, said the queer-looking man, 


In his own peculiar tone; 


“My word hath been kept—deny it who can— 


And now I am come for mine own.” 


Might he trust his eyes! Alas, and alack ! 
’T was a bill ante-dated full five years back ! 
’T was all too true— 
It was over due— 
The term had expired! he wouldn’t ‘ renew’— 
And the Devil looked black as the Baron looked blue, 
The Lord Fitzhugh 
Made a great ado, 
And especially blew up Old Nick: 
’T was a stain, he swore, 
On the name he bore, 
To play such a rascally trick. 
’ quoth Nick, in a tone rather quick— 


Blue flames now broke 
From his mouth as he spoke ; 

They went out, and left an uncommon thick smoke, 
Which, enveloping quite 
Himeelf and the knight, 

The pair in a moment were clean out of sight. 
When it wafted away, 
pasar the dickens were they? 

Oh, no one might guese—oh, no one might say ; 
But never, I wis, v 
Beom thet time to this, 





Tn hall or in bower, on mountain or plain, 
Has the Baron been seen or been heard of again, 


As for fair Isabel, after two or three sighs, 
She finally opened ber beautiful eyes ; 

She coughed and she sneezed, 

And was very well pleased, 
After being su rumpled, and towzled, and teased, 
To find, when restored from her panic and pain, 
My Lord Howard had married her over again. 

MORAL. 

Be warned by our story, ye robles and knights, 
Who’re so much in the habit of ‘ flying of kites ;’ 
And beware how ye meddle again with such flights, 
At least, ifyour energies creditors cramp, 
Remember a usurer’s always a scamp, 
And look well at the bill, and the date, and the stamp : 
Don’t sign in a hurry, whatever you do, 
Or you'll go tothe Devil like Baron Fitzhugh. 











New Stram Enotne.—At the British Alkali Works, Stoke 
Prior, a steam-engine has been invented by a laboring me- 
chanic, and is daily in full operation, which will certainly su- 
persede every other now in use, and that, too, in a very short 
time; as the simplicity of its construction, the smallness of 
its size, and the almost nothingness of its cost, will necessa- 
rily bring it speedily into notice. Its size is not more than 
twice that of a man’s hat, and the expense of a five-horse 
power will not exceed in cost half-a-score of pounds. Its 
form is cylindrical, being about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty-two deep. The steam is admitted through a hole 
in a hollow circular belt (attached to a wall) upon which it 
revolves, and works it by a diagonal action, against an up- 
right piston, being forced out of the pressure by a diagonal 
plate, which divides the interior into two portions. The ro- 
tary action is beautifully managed by means of a perfectly 
spherical steam-tight joint, at the end of a fixed inclined arm, 
towards which joint the upper and lower surfaces of the inte- 
rior part of the cylinder are made to slope, after the form of 
the exterior of an hour-glass. Upon these the diagonal plate 
performs its revolutions, such movement being permitted 
through an opening (from the ciccumference to the centre) 
equal in width to the thickness of the before-named upright 
piston, up and down the sides of which it continually works, 
To the centre of the bottom of the cylinder is fixed a shaft, 
having attached it to a wheel which communicates the mo- 
tion that may be required; and this is all the machinery of 
which it consists! When, therefore, we consider the saving 
of weight of metal, size, and expense, which will necessarily 
be gained by its adoption, and look at the incalculable advan- 
tages which desiderato afford to steam-navigation, our scien- 
tific friends will not consider us too bold in asserting that 
this invention will speedily revelutionize the whole system in 
this department of mechanics. Patents have been procured 
from every European Government, and from the American; 
and no secret is made at the works in showing to the public, 
either in action or in separate pieces, and in a model whi 
is kept for the purpose. 





Brotuers anpD SisteRs.—Brothers and sisters should 
never envy each other. [t might Le supposed thatenvy would 
have no place in hearts so closely united; but even among 
children of one family it often springs up and produces the 
most bitter effects. The idea that one receives more of 
a parent’s favor than the rest, or is more noticed by the world, 
has sometimes kindled an envy that has destroyed all the at- 
tachments and sweets of domestic life. How dreadful were 
the effects of this evil passion in the family of Jacob! How 
did it root out every kind of feeling from the breasts of Jo 
seph’s brethren, and prepare them for the blackest deeds!— 
O guard against this sin, which like the serpent in Eden, will, 
if you yield to its temptations, destroy your innocence 

ace. 

Brothers and sisters should tenderly sympathize with each 
other in affliction. If we are bound to show pity to a stran- 
ger’s sorrow, how much more to those of our nearest kindred. 
How soothing to a sufferer are the ministeringsof a sister, or 
the tender accents of a brother’s voice. Extend this conse 
lation whenever you are called in the providence of God to 
do it; especially if you have a brother visited with sickness, 
let no kind attention be withheld that it is in your power to 
afford. 


Oxr’s Motuer.—Around the idea of one’s mother, the 
mind of man clings with fond affection. It is the first dear 
thought stampt upon our infant hearts, when yet soft 
capable of receiving the most profound impressions, and 
the after feelings are more or less light incomparison. 
passions and our wilfulness may lead us far from the object 
of our filial love; we may become wild, head-strong, and an- 
gry at her counsels or opposition; but when death has stilled 
her monitory voice, and nothing but calm memory remains to 
recapitulate her virtues and good deeds, affection, likea flower 
beaten to the ground by a rude storm, raises up her’ 





smiles amidst her tears. Round that idea, as we have said, 


the mind clings with fond affection ; and even when the ear 
lier period of our loss forces memory tobe silent, fancy takes 
the place of remembrance, and twines the image of our 


ponte, eee Se and beauties, end 


virtues, which we possessed. 
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The Return of Prosperity.—Having in preceding num- 
bers proposed and discussed such measures of legislatiun and 
government as we deem directly or remotely calculated to 
retrieve the fallen currency and paralyzed interests of our 
country, we proceed now to present some considerations af- 
fecting individual action and effort toward the same great 
end. For, assuredly, if it be desirable that the community 
should be rescued from its impending evils and embarrass- 
ments, it is equally so for the individuals composing it; and 
it will be found that the line of conduct which will extricate 
the commonwealth from its troubles will have a correspond- 
ing influence upon the fortunes and condition of its members. 
No man can doubt that, if our citizens were individually out 
of debt and surrounded by plenty, the evils of a vicious or 
inadequate currency and a derangement of commercial ex- 
changes would be far less severe in themselves, and less se- 
verely felt even within the sphere of their existence. It 
would still be a grievance that a thousand dollars in New 
Orleans would be eleven hundred in Mississippi and but nine 
hundred in New York; and, though this disparity must soon 
become less striking, it might continue to exist, to the detri- 
ment of commercial intercourse every where, until the cur- 
rency should be reorganized; but this evil would be slight in- 
deed in comparison with those under which the country is 
now suffering. 

—But what shall our citizens, as individuals, do for the res- 
toration of general prosperity? After having examined the 
subject of currency and exchanges, and given his voice and 
vote for such men and es as he d best calculated 
to effect that restoration, what shull each man do, non-po- 
litically, to hasten the return of better times? 


Let us first state what he should not do. It is a common 
but most baneful course on the part of the wealthy and the 
prudent to contract the whole sphere of their enterprise and 
outlay in seasons of revulsion and calamity. Nothing could 
be more balefully selfish. We speak not now of those who 
are impelled by a moral necessity to curtail their usual busi- 
ness and proper expenditures. But the mechanic or manu- 
facturer hears and feels that a time of trouble is approaching, 
and he discharges one-half his workmen and re.luces his busi- 
ness accordingly; the farmer, who is abundantly able to ride 
out the storm, takes the alarm, and reduces the number of 
his laborers, and resolves, since prices are less steady and 
the times are unpropitious, to cultivate less land, or eultivate 
it less thoroughly, than before. Retrenchment becomes the 
order of the day with the thoughtful and those under their 
control ; and the consequence is that ‘ the pressure,’ or what- 
ever it may be called, is ten times severer than it need be. 
The merchant, the manufacturer, and the mechanic, all find 
their custom falling off—they sell nothing, and for good rea- 
sons; and therefore they curtail their business still further, 
and throw still more laborers out of employment. Yet all 
these must live, with their families, whether they have em- 
ployment or not; they are still consumers of wealth, though 
no longer producers; and some of them will have even be- 
come a public charge. We need not remark that few have 
secured even safety by this mistaken timidity. All their 
property has depreciated in value by this folly, and years of 
prosperous industry will be required to restore it. All the 
labor which has been wasted for want of employment appears 
in judgement against the property which should have given 
it occupation and support. And thus, of all the losses sus- 
tained through that year of troubles, 1837, the most enduring 
will be that of the labor of many thousands of the able and 
willing, who remained idle for months in our cities and vil- 
tages, because they could get nothing to do. The fall of a 
corner lot in Wisconsin from five thousand dollars to fifty 
cents matters far less to te public weal than the constrained 
idleness, through a season, of ome capable and ready laborer. 
Our remedy, then, for the evils of the times, so far as indi- 
vidual action can affect them, cons;sts in a resolute effort of 
every man to employ his own facult: es, and if possible aid 
the employment of others, in the produc’tion of wealth. We 
are just commencing a new season, and much depends upon 
the spirit with which the campaign agains, ‘hard times’ is 











opened. 


If we commence in gloom and despondency—every 
man seeking to draw himself still closer within his shell— 


we may end it as miserably as we begin. But if we are care- 
ful to commence aright—if each man will but resolve that 
his own best exertions shall be given unsparingly and in 
every way to the restoration of »rusperity—if each farmer 
will but resolve that his land shall—Providence favoring— 
produce twenty-five, and even fifty per cent. more than last 
year—that he will employ, if he is able, more labor of others 
as well as bestow more of his own; and if all other producers 
who can will resolve to be governed by a like spirit; and 
those who are not producers in some way, to become so, or 
at any rate do their best to favor the onward movement, we 
cannot fail to walk out of our difficulties, though the currency 
were moonshine or iron. Let no man, then, think to relieve 
himself from the common troubles by means detrimental to 
the welfare of his neighbors—by encrusting himself in the 
armor of a narrow selfishness, saving a few paltry dollars by 
restricting the education of his children, stopping his news- 
paper, and depriving himself generally of the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Thisis the wrong way altogether. Let 
him seek less to reduce his necessary and proper expenses 
than to increase his earnings. Let him rather prosper by 
feeding than starving his neighbors. Let him remember that 
a hundred dollars’ worth added to his products is an increase 
of the national wealth to that amount; while a like retrench- 
ment of his disbursements to his merchant, cabinet-maker, 
mechanics, &c. is a saving of very dubious general utility. 

We will only add that one of the most gratifying signs of 
the times now observable, is the prospect that labor will 
command better employment and reward this season than 
the last. It is not possible that so wretched a state of things 
could continue, even though the Banks should never resume 
specie payment on the one hand, or a hundred Sub-Treasury 
bills should be passed on the other. Industry must revive 
under any perversity of circumstances, if they will but assume 
aconsistent and permanent shape. Labor will be largely 
aided this season by the great number and extent of the 
works of Internal Improvement which are or will be in pro- 
gress. From Maine to Tennessee and Louisiana, the right 
spirit is awake. New York is preparing to prosecute rigor- 
ously her new undertakings ; Pennsylvania is resolved to rival 
if not to outstrip her inthe noble struggle for the trade of the 
West. The effect of this, we trust, will be to draw thousands 
after thousands of the poor but stroag-handed from our great 
cities into the country. The cities are too large for the 
amount of business to be transacted in them, in the present 
depressed and stagnant condition of trade. It will be well 
if their clustered and sickly thousands can be called forth 
into the green fields and the stout forests. Under a proper 
policy, there is ample room, employment, and support for 
all. Let all partake, then, in their bounties. And were we 
to determine what is the first duty of a government, we should 
say—to take care and pursue such a course that every man 
able to work may certainly have employment, and that the 
recompense be sufficient to affurd him a comfortable support. 
Until this is done, we can never be certain, in punishing theft 
and its kindred offences, whether we are really punishing 
guilt or only misfortune. 








General Banking.—The bill “ to establish the Business of 
Banking” ona footing of freedom and equality sombined with 
increased safety to the public, is still the standing topic in the 
Assembly of this State. Up to Wednesday afternoon, the 
first eleven sections had been settled, and the twelfth was un- 
der consideration. This section enacts the paying up of the 
whole capital of each company before it shall be ellowed to 
commence business. This strikes us as absurd, after compel- 
ing the Bank to deposite with the State ample security in ad- 
vance for all its issues. We hope the section will have been 
struck out, the next thing we hear of it. In fact, a prominent 
fault in the Assembly bill is its length, and the complexity of 
its provisions. As originally reported, it required a deposite 
with the State of Public Securities or State Stocks to the full 
amount of all the notes issued—the said stocks to be sold by 
the Comptroller for the payment of any notes issued thereon 
which shall not be redeemed in specie on demand. This pro- 
vision is contained in the second section; the first having al- 
ready provided that all the notes of one denomination issued 


under this law shall be struck from one plate in the possession 
of the Comptroller, and countersigned by that officer or his 
deputy. In our judgement, these two sections, and one re- 
stricting the powers and liabilities of the Banks to those gen- 
erally enjoyed by corporations, comprise all that is needful. 
If they secure the public at once against insolvent and coun- 
terfeit issues, the details and forms of the business generally 
might be left to the general Jaws of trade and the sagacity of 
individual interest. 

The Assembly has adopted one radical amendment, by 
which Bankers are required to deposite one-half only of their 
security in State Stocks as aforesairl, and allowed to deposite 
the other half, or any smaller portion, in bonds and mortga- 
ges on Real Estate worth double the t. We cannot 
consider this an improvement. The mortgages may be per- 
fectly good, and yet not available for the instant redemption 
of the notes issued upon them. 











Corporate Privileges.—We believe that the contemplated 
General Banking Law, carefully matured, establishes a new 
currency system founded on better and safer principles than 
the old one, and we heartily wish it success. So far as it 
goes, it has our full epprobation. But we hope to see the 
principle carried still farther than in the mere issue of money 
under the above regulations. We could wish that this bill 
were so framed, in consistency with its own principles, as to 
allow any company or number of citizens to use their joint 
credit in any manner or to any extent which may be required. 
Let it be so liberalized that our citizens may combine for any 
purpose of mutual benefit or enterprise they may choose, un- 
der any articles of agreement and with any restrictions of lia- 
bility which they may see fit to establish, proclaim to the pub- 
If they do not afford sufficient 
security, let others refuse them credit, as now. Let us have 
an end of these petty importunities for corporate privileges 
with which our Legislatures are wearied and their time con- 
sumed year after year. Instead of corporations, let us at 
once establish the principle as one of common law that indi- 
viduals or companies shall be liable in their persons and pro- 
perty just so far as they shall contract to be, and no farther— 
if they pay in a capital of one million dollars, and agree to 
invest that in any kind of business, and to be responsible to 
those who may choose to trust them to that extent and no 
farther, let the law recognize and respect that implied con- 
tract. 


lic, and honestly conform to. 


The principle of corporate, restricted or specific lia- 
bility is so just and salutary as to need no defence; but there 
is no reason in limiting it to the few who may procure a spe- 
cial dispensation to that effect from some legislative body.— 
If it be good in one case, it is good in all. Frauds may arise 
under it; but they should be treated just like criminal eva- 
sions or abuses of any other article of the social compact.— 
Let it be made a general rule instead of an occasional excep~ 
tion, and the prejudices and hostilities which existed against 
it would be dispelled for ever. 


The Sub-Treasury Bill—as will be seen by anotlier col- 
umn—passed to its third reading in the Senate on. Saturday 
night last, by a vote of 27 to 25, and its final reading on Mon- 
day by precisely the same vote. Mr. Cuthbert’s: amendment, 
striking out the 23d section, which exacts payment in specie, 
had previously passed by 31 to 21—a majority of ten in a full 
Senate. We are surprised by the majority, thowgh not by the- 
success of the amendment. We had anticipated its adoption 
by two or three votes. With this essential modification, the 
Sub-Treasury scheme really smacke quite as much of farce as 
of tragedy. The idea of expending some hundred'thousands- 
per annum—(for the safe-keeping and transfer of the public 
moneys by means of special vaults and reeeivers-general must 
cost near half a million a year)—in order to keep the Govern- 
ment funds in bank notes safe from depreciation or bank fail- 
ure, dots certainly partake largely of the ludicrous. Instead’ 
of guarding against loss by Banks, the Dill will in this shape. 
double the risk of the Treasury, by adding to the hazard of 
loss by failures or suspension, a further danger of loss by Re~ 
ceivers, Treasurers, and all the ‘hundred hands,’ which, 9s, 
stated by the Globe in 1834, ‘can reach’ the public mopey 
where ‘but one’ did under the old system. We shall not, 
however, waste the room which we can ill spare in objections 





to a proposition that we believe will never become a lew. 
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The worst which Congress now seems likely to do is nothing 
at all—leaving the regulation of the finances and currency of 
the country entirely to caprice or accident. 


Gen. Jesup and the Indians.—A \|etter from Gen. Jesup, 
urging the Government to cease its offensive war against the 
Seminoles, and to make peace with them on some terms— 
they being willing and eager to accept of any condition which 
shall not exact their exile from their native land—is going 
the rounds of the newspapers. The General—who, when 
seeking to supplant Gen. Scott, promised confidently that he 
would end the war in a campaign—now alleges that they 
cannot be driven out of Florida by uny force which can be 
brought to bear upon them! ‘Their fastnesses are unassail- 
able, their swamps are impenctrable, and their country is ut- 
terly uninhabitable by white men when we have despoiled 
them of it. We have committed a great mistake, says the 
General, in going to war for a country which we cannot get, 
and which would be worthless to us if we had it. Nota word 
of allusion to justice or humanity in the business. The tone 
and spirit are those of a pirate who has attacked a seeming 
merchantman which proves a Tartar. We have lost more 
precious lives than those of all the Indians in the territory, 
and spent more money than all their land is worth twice over 
—therefore we ought to give over! 
called ours a Christian people? 

The reply of Secretary Poinsett is hardly in better taste. 
The Government cannot hear of a peace with these Indians 
without their utter expatriation, but the General may consent 
to an armistice ofa year or so if he finds it necessary! When 
it expires, we must return to butchery again, unless the Sem- 
inotes will consent to be tumbled into wagons and steamboats, 


Has not some satirist 


and driven—they know not whither, but certainly to a cli- 
mate which they are not prepared to withstand, and a coun- 
try which cannot afford them (with their habits) the means of 
subsistence. The only choice likely to be afforded them is 
between freezing and starving. We certainly must exhibit a 
model of humanity and moderation to an admiring world. 
The Secretary, however, does not relish even this constrain- 
ed benevolence. He wishes the war continued, for the pur- 
pose, as he intimates, of chastising the perpetrators of certain 
outrages. But what have we been doing for the last three 
years? Where are Osceola and his compatriots? Beside, 
the Indians are willing to submit to any thing but exile. All 
this avails not. The war must goon. So we judge from ihe 
fact that a bill appropriating more than four millions of dol- 
ars to its prosecution—in other words, adding somuch to the 
rapidly increasing Public Debt—is now before the House, if 
it have not already become a law. 


Sub-Treasury in the House.—On Tuesday, the Sub-Treas- 
ury bil! from the Senate came up in the House. Mr. Pick- 
ens (a Calhoun man) denounced it as a miserable affair, 
wholly inadequate to any good purpose. Mr. Cambreleng 
thought every body would prefer the bill which he had re- 
ported originally. Mr. Sergeant requested Mr. C. to speak 
for himself. For his own part, he knew not which bill was 
worst, though each was bad as bad could be. Mr. Haynes 
tried to speak, but the House would not hear. Mr. Patton 
moved that the bill do lic on the table. Mr. Glascock coaxed 
him to withdraw his motion for a minute, whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to abuse Mr. P. for making it, on the ground that the 
House was not full. He was declared out of order, and 
closed by renewing the motion for Mr. P. as he had promised 
todo. A call of the House was had, and the bill laid on the 
table, by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. Allen, 
Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Calhoun, Calhoon, Campbell, 
Carter, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Clark, Corwin, Cran- 
ston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Deberry, Den- 
nis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, Fletcher, Fillmore, J. 
Garland, R. Garland, Goode, J. Graham, W. Graham, Graves, 
Gray, Grenuell, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, Harper, Hawes, 
Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, H. Johnson, W. C. John- 
son, Lawler, Lincoln, Lyon, Mallory, Marvin, Mason, Maury, 
May, Maxwell, McKennan, Menifee, Mercer, Milligan, 
Mitchell, M. Morris, C. Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ogle, Patton, 
Peck, Phillips, Pope, Potts, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Rus- 
sell, Sawyer, Sergeant, A. H. Shepperd,{C. Shepard, Shields, 
Sibley, Slade, Smith, Southgate, Stanley, Steuart, Stone, 
Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Under- 

' wood, A. S. White, J. White, Whittlesey, L. Williams, C. 
Williams, T. H. Williams, Wise, York—106. 








Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, brodhead, Bronson, Bruyn, 
Bynum, Cambreleng, Campbell, Casey, Cleveland, Clowney, 
Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Dawson, De Graff, 
Dromgoole, Duncan, Elnore, Farrington, Fairfield, Foster, 
Gallup, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Haley, Hammond, Ha- 
mer, Harrison, Hawkins, Haynes, Holsey, Howard, Hunter, 
Ingham, J.Johnson, Jones, Keim, Legare, Leadbetter, Lewis, 
Logan, J. M. Mason, Martin, McKay, R. McClellan, A. 
McClellan, McClure, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Murray, Pal- 
mer, Parker, Paynter, Pennybacker, Phelps, Plumer, Potter, 
Pratt, Prentiss, Rhett, Richardson, Rives, Robertson, Shef- 
fer, Sheffor, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Toucey, Turner, Vail, 
Wagener, Webster, Whittlesey, J. W. Williams, Worthing- 
ton, Yell—98. 

The vote being declared by the Speaker, Mr. Gray, of New- 


is nolonger doubted that four of the five Councillors are care 
ried by the victorious party, though in the Rockingham Dis- 
trict, electing the fourth, there is a majority against Gov. 
Hill. Eight Administration and four Opposition Senators 
are elected; though the Whigs still doubt two of those here 
given against them. In the House, the Administration 
presses claim 134 and concede 110; the Whigs claim 116 
and concede 120, leaving seven doubtful. Of course, we 
gather from the two accounts that there is an Administration 
majority of a dozen or so—close work in a body of 240 Mem- 
bers. (Last year, 186 to 40, and much like this for many 
years past.) The vote is 7,000 higher than any ever before 
cast in the State, and the Whig gain from any election of the 


York, said he voted in the affirmative for the purpose of ¥ jast eight years very large. 


moving a reconsideration. He gave the notice now, and 
would move for the reconsideration to-morrow morning. 


Later.— Wednesday's Proceedings.—Mr. Gray appears 
to have thought better of his motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate’s Sub-Treasury bill was laid on the table of 
the House. He did not disturb the subject on Wednesday. 

Mr. Whittlesey, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
a bill for the creation of a Board of Commissioners to sit per- 
manently at Washington for the adjudication of PrivateClaims 
against theGovernment. This Board will have power to set- 
tle finally all claims under $500. Of course, there is an ab- 
solute necessity for some such step as this, since Congress 
cannot or will not find time to act upon them. 

TheCommittee on Indian Affairs came into the House this 
morning and asked to be discharged from the farther consid- 
eration of the Memorial of the Cherokee Indians (given in 
another column of this paper) entreating Congress to main- 
tain inviolate the National faith pledged to them in so many 
treaties, and save them from constrained exile or destruction. 
The House complied with the shameless request of its Com- 
mittee by a vote of 103 to 76. We have not yet seen the Yeas 
and Nays on this proposition; but we shall take care that 
they are laid before our readers. It may be that some other 
motive than the obvious one of giving that Memorial and its 
mournful truths the go-by impelled to this course; but we 
cannot imagine what else it could be. Mr. John Bell, from 
whom we could have hoped better things, was the mover. 

The Army Appropriation Bill next came up; and Mr. Yell 
of Arkansas took occasion to show his independence by abu- 
sing the Administration through a long speech for not spend- | 
ing more money in armaments on the Western frontier. We 
are not at all of his way of thinking in this matter. 

In the Senate, little was done. A debate on a petition re- 
lating to the Schlosser outrage, and another on a proposition 
to allow the District of Columbia a Delegate in the House, 
consumed the entire day to no purpose. 





Legislature.—The Erie Railroad bill, granting more im- 
mediate and effectual aid to the construction of the New York 
and Erie Railroad, has passed the Assembly by a vote of 84 
to 13. The Catskill and Canajoharie is next in order, and 
then the Speedy Enlargement of the Erie Canal. 

On Weduesday, a highly intevesting debate was elicited 
incidentally by a Report from the Judiciary Committee ad- 
verse to the abolition of Capital Punishment. After two 
hours’ discussion between Messrs. G. W. Patterson, Culver, 
Wardwell, Mann, Owen, Hulbert, Denniston, Head and 
Gibbs, in opposition to the punishment of Death, and Messrs. 
Ogden, Barnard, Lawrence, Hudson, Sibley and Hoard, 
against abolishing it, the question was taken, and there ap- 
peared—For the Committee’s resolution, 43; Against it, 50. 
So a majority of all the Members present voted in disappro- 
bation of Capital Punishment. 

Later.—On Thursday, Mr. Barnard of Albany met the 
General Banking Law with a proposition that each Bank 
under it shall keep on hand specie to the amount of twenty 
per cent. on its issues. On this proposition he had spoken 
four hours, and was still speaking when our informant left 
the Capitol. 





New Hampsuire.—The smoke has not yet entirely cleared 
away from the Granite battle-ground, but there seems no 
reason to doubt the completeness of the Administration vic- 
tory. The majority for Governor Hill is stated by his friends 
at something more than 3,000; by the Whigs at about 





Oun10.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on the 19th 
inst., after abolishing the Board of Public Works and re-es- 
tablishing the Canal Board. The history of this matter is 
somewhat curious. Two oz three years since, the Jackson 
party came uppermost in the Legislature, and found an Oppo- 
sition Canal Board snugly in place for two or three years 
ahead. There was no way to remove them; so they abol- 
ished the office without ceremony, and created a Board of 
Public Works! Now the Whigs are fully in power for the 
first time in some years, and the Board of Public Works is 
abolished, and the Canal Board re-estubiished. So ‘time 
and change make all things even.’ 





Matne.—The amount appropriated by the Maine Legis- 
lature for the payment of the bounty claimed by the farmers 
of that State, for wheat raised during the past year, is $76,- 
954. 

Gov. Kent has appointed Thursday, the 12th of April, to be 
observed as a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. 


On Monday the election will take place of Member of Con- 
) gress in Lincoln district. Edward Robinson, of Thomaston, 
|(Opp.) and John D. McCrate, of Wiscasset, (Adm.) are the 
|candidates. The Whig will probably be chosen. 

An election must shortly be had in the Oxford district, for 
|a successor to Hon. Thomas J. Carter, recently deceased.— 
An Administration man will doubtless be chosen. 





PeNNsYLVANIA.—We rejoice to learn that the Legislature 
of this State is about to act decisively in relation to the Cur- 
| Fency. On Tuesday of this week, the Senate went into con- 
| sideration, in committee of the whole, of the act for the bet- 
|ter regulation of the several Banking and Savings Institutions 
I and Loan Companies within the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
| vania, reported by Mr. Frailey, from the Bank Committee. 
The first section, which is an index of the remainder of the 
bill, provides that it shall be the duty of all the Banks incor- 
porated by this State to redeem in gold and silver coins of 
ithe United States, all their notes, bills and obligations paya- 
| ble or originally made payable on demand, within thirty days 
after the Congress of the United States shall provide by law 
for the receipt and payment of debts due the United States in 
notes of specie paying banks, or within thirty days after 
three-fourths in number and capital of the Banks in the cities 
of New-York, Boston and Baltimore shall redeem their notes 
in specie. The bill passed the committee without opposition. 

As the Senate is Whig, there can be no doubt that 
this Bill will pass the House, though the Administration ma- 
jority there would apparently have preferred a more peremp- 
tory measure. 

Hon. Jesse R. Burden on Monday resigned the post of 
Speaker of the Pennsylvania Senate, for the reason that his 
term expires with this session, whereas the Speaker is con- 
stitutionally Governor pro tem. in case of the decease of the 
Governor. Hon. Charles B. Penrose (Opposition) was elect- 
ed in his stead by 17 votes to 11 for S. L. Carpenter, (Adm.) 
—the two candidates throwing away their votes. Mr. Bur- 
den’s valedictory address is statesmanlike in its views and 
elegant in its language. 











Maryranp.—A bill legalizing the Thomsonian system of 
medicine was rejected in the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, by the close vote of 30 to 31. 

Gen. Thomas Emory, of Queen Anne, has been named in 
the Kent Bugle as a candidate for Governor under the Re- 
formed Constitution of Maryland. The office must be filled, 
at the coming election, by a citizen of the Eastern Shore. 

Both Houses of the Legislature have agreed to close the 
session on Thursday, and the journal of accounts is ordered 





2500. The truth probably lies about midway between. It 





to be closed accorcingly. 
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Virain1a.—The State Election in Virginia will take place 
on the last Thursday of April; and the legislature then 
chesen will elect a United States Senator. The term for 
which Mr. Rives was elected expires in March, 1839. 

The great bill for Internal Improvements was indefinitely 
postponed on Tuesday, by a majority of 8 votes. What is 
now to be effected during the present session, is to be attempt- 
ed, as it were, indetachment. On the very day that this bill 
was rejected, another bill for appropriating $150,000 for the 
road from Staunton to Parkersburg was passed. The bill is 
now before the Senate. 

The House of Delegates of the Virginia Legislature have 
passed a bill to prevent the carrying of concealed weapons, 
by a vote of 85 to 37. 





MississipP1.—Mr. Gholson, according to the Yazoo 
Banner of the 3d inst., has declined being a candidate for re- 
election. 

The Legislature adjoured on the 16th-ult. after a seasion 
of forty-seven days. The new Governor vetoed several acts, 
among the rest one repealing the damages on bank notes pro- 
tested for non-payment in specie, which was afterwards passed 
by the constitutional majority. 

The Legislature has repealed the bill for the charter of the 
Lake Washington and the Deer Creek Banking Ce. which 
compelled the Bank te build a Railroad. The institution is 
to be hereafter known as the Bank of Mississippi. 


MassacuuseTts.—The House of Representatives of this 
State has just passed resolutions condemning the Sub-Treas- 
ury Scheme, by a vote of 214 to 69. 





PeNNsYLVANIA.—This State has expended for the con- 
struction of Canals and Railroads $22,229,000. Last year 
the works gave a nett revenue of near 5 per cent., which will 
increase in succeeding years. 

The amount of tolls received on Public Works, from the 
first of November, 1837, to March, 1838, (embracing the 
winter months,) exceeded two hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, or an aggregate of sixty-five thousand dollars 
greater than was received during the some period in 1836-37. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legislature to incorpo- 
rate a company with powers to take insurance on horses and 
other valuable animals. 


Gen. George M. Keim was on the 8th inst. elected a Mem- 
ber of Congress from the Berks District, hitherto represented 
by Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, appointed Embassador to 
Austria. Gen. Keim is doubtless an Administration man, 
though he has acted in one or two local contests with the Op- 
position, and was not opposed by them. 





Inp1ana.—The resolution justifying and approving the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks of this state, has 
passed both branches of the Legislature. It passed the Se- 
nate by a vote of 30 to 15, and the House by a vote of 62 to 35. 

The Legislature adjourned on Monday, 19th ult., without 
passing any act relieving the State Bank from the forfeiture 
incurred in consequence of the general suspension. The Se- 
nate and House could not agree on any meazure relative to 
banking. 





Micuican.—The Banking Associations of Michigan are 
now by law prohibited issuing “any bill or note unless the 
same shall first be endorsed on the back thereof by some 
Bank Commissioner.” 

The Legislature of this State has chartered a Company for 
the construction of a Macadamized road from Blissfield to 
Moreaci, in the county of Lenawee, on acharcoal foundation. 


Lovistana.—A meeting of the Whig Members of both 
branches of the Louisiana Legislature was heid on the 12th 
inst. in New Orleans, at which the following resolutions were 
passed. 

Resolved, That ten delegates be appointed to represent 
the Whigs of Louisiana in the General Whig Convention, to 
be holden in the city of Philadelphia on the 4th of July next, 
to select and nominate a candidate for President of the Uni- 
ted States at the ensuing election. 

Resolved further, That the Whigs of Lonisiana, entertain- 
ing an exalted opinion of the integrity, ability and patriet- 
ism of Henry Cuay, of Kentucky, do respectfully recom- 
mend his nomination as the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Resolved further, That notwithstanding the predilections 
as above expressed, they do hereby instruct their delegates 
to unite in the support ef the individual who may receive a 
majority of the votes in said convention. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 12th without having 
passed any bank law as a substitute for that vetoed by the Go- 
vernor. 

By a recent law, every person failing to appear at the four 
annual militia musters is liable to a fine of $10, or imprison- 
a 

- C. Claiborne, Esq., is appoin of State, in 
place of Martin Blanche, ook : 

Gen. P. E. Bossier has been nominated as the Van Buren 
candidate for Congress in the 3d Congressional district. 


Arxansas.—The Arkansas Legislature adjourned on the | 
5th inst. without the occurrence of any more assassinations 
upon the floor of the capitol. 








The Presidency.—The Nashville Whig avows that the 
Whigs of Tennessee prefer Mr. Ciay as a candidate for the 
Presidency, befure all other men. The Whigs of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, recently held a meeting and nominated him. 
Little Falls, Herkimer Co. elected Whig Charter officers 
on Wednesday. (The town goes the other way.) 

Ebenezer Walden, has been elected Mayor of Buffalo. 
Appointments by the President.—Seth Salisbury, Marshal 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania; John Patterson, 
for the District of Ohio. 

Chicago recently elected a Whig Mayor—Buckner S. 
Morris, Esq.—by 57 majority. Last year, Adm. by 237.— 
We believe local questions influenced the result. The Coun- 
cil stands 6 Administration to 4 Opposition. 

Windsor Bank, Vermont.—There is a report current that 
this Bank has failed. We do not credit it. 


TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 
In Senats....Saturday, March 24, 1838. 
d the ideration of the Sub-Treasury 








The Senate r 
Bill. 

Mr. Southard and Mr. Wall successively addressed the 
Senate, chiefly on subjects respecting their relations to par- 
ties and to the State which they represent. 

Mr. White then spoke till near 6 o’clock in opposition to 
the bill, as unconstitutional, and as injurious and dangerous 
in its effects. 

Mr. King moved to amend the 23d section of the bill, (gra- 
dually prohibiting the Government from receiving bank notes 
atall,)by placing the beginning of this gradual process in 1839, 
instead of 1838, simply delaying the process one year. 

This amendment was carried by the following vote : 

Yezas.—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, of Ala- 
bama, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, 
Hubbard, King, Knight, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Mer- 
rick, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Prentiss, 
Preston, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith, 
of Indiana, Southard, Strange, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Trotter, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, Young—42. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Crittenden, Davis, 
Morris, Smith, of Conn., Spence, Webster—9. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Cuthbert’s motion to 
strike out this 23rd section altogether, it was carried in the 
affirmative as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Fulton, Grundy, 
Knight, McKean, Merrick, Morris, Nicholas, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of In- 
diana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Wall, 
Webster, White Williams,—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Ala., Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Niles, 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Smith, of Conn., Strange, Trotter, 
Walker, Wright, Young—21. 

Mr. Tipton moved to insert a clause, containing a positive 
requisition that the Government shall receive for all public 
dues the notes of specie-paying banks. [This amendment 
having a special reference to the specie circular of July, 1837, 
and intending to repeal it. ] 

An earnest discussion followed on this amendment, by 
Messrs. Rives and Tipton in favor of it, and by Messrs. Ben- 





TF 

terms of credit, and of payment, for customs and for public 
lands. 
Mr. Young offered, as a substitute for this, which Mr. Ben- 
ton accepted, a provision that all the public dues should be 
received in cash or otherwise, in the same medium and man- 
ner as payments at the time may be required for the public 
lands, {thus placing the customs on the same footing with 
the payments for the public lands, whatever that may be.) 


This amendment, after a brief debate, was lost as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Benton, Linn, Morris, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Smith, of Conn., Young—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala., Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Knight, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Mouton, Nicholas, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Sevier, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Strange, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Trotter, Walker, Wall, Webster, White, 
Williams, Wright—44. 

The question recurring on Mr. Webster’s amendment, for- 
biding discrimination in the kind of money or medium to be 
received in paying Government dues, it was decided in the 
affirmative by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Buchanan, Clay, of Ala., 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Fulton, 
Grundy, King, Knight, Lyon, McKean, Merrick, Mouton, 
Nicholas, Norvell, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robbins, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, 
Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Trotter, Walker, Webster, 
White, Young—37. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Hub- 
bard, Linn, Lumpkin, Morris, Niles, Pierce, Smith, of Conn., 
Strange, Wall, Wright—14. 

Thus went by the board the Specie Circular. 

Mr. Calhoun now rose, (says the correspondent of the 
Courier,) his eyes glistened like fire-balls, his whole frame 
in a tremor, and his voice faltering with rage and chagrin. 
He pronounced the whole four months labor of the Senate, as 
at an end; it was labor lost, and time spent in vain. They 
were now thrown back upon the laws of 1816, and the receipts 
of the Treasury must now consist of specie, of Treasury notes, 
of U. S. Bank notes, and of notes of sound State Banks, or 
literally of State Bank notes. The bill was a perfect nonen- 
tity. What was the use of receivers, &c. to keep safely bank 
notes? As safe were they in the Banks as elsewhere. The 
prople would hiss, hoot, and'scout such a bill and its authors. 

e could not vote for it, and he implored the Senate to go 
with him in rejecting it in toto; for, said he, without the bill 
we are just where we were before the suspension, and with 
it we are in no way better. Therefore, far better was it to 
do nothing and save our credit. Mr. C. sat down. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, by the following vote : 

Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Clay, of Alabama, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbar!, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Morris, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith, of Conn., Strange, Trotter, Walker, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, Young—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Grundy, Knight, Mc- 
Kean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Smith, of Indiana, Seuthard, Spence, Swift, Tall- 
madge, Tipton, Webster, White—25. 

On motion of Mr. Morris, the bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be printed. ; 

The Senate then adjourned after 9 o'clock 

SESE 


More Duels.—The late affair at Washington seems rather 





ton, Sevier, Roane, and Walker, in opposition. 

The amendment was lost as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith, of Inda., Southard, 
Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—22. 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala., Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, 
King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morris, Mouton, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith, of Conn., Strange, 
Trotter, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—30 

Mr. Webster, having made a few introductory remarks, 
moved to amend the biil by a requisition that no distinction 
should be made or exist hereafter between the different bran- 
ches of the revenue, as to the money or medium in which the 
debts or dues to the Government should be paid or discharged. 

Mr. Benton opposed this amendment at much length, and 
with great vehemence. 

Mr. Webster modified his amendment so as to prohibit the 
Secretary of the Treasury from issuing any general order [as | 
the specie circular] makiag a discrimination as to the funds 
or medium in which the debts to the United States should be 





d. 
a oe Calhoun, Wall and Benton spoke against the 
amendment as modified, and Messrs. Webster, Walker, and 
King, in its favor. 

Mr. Benton moved to amend the amendment, by requirin 


to have increased than abated the propensity for dueling— 
and if the present mania continues, we shall be under the ne- 
cessity of keeping the above head standing. 

The Nantucket Inquirer, in reference to this barbarous cus- 
tom, says, “‘ It must be conceded that, in the mere abstract 
question of animal bravery, those malefactors who run the 
risk of strangulation by the halter, are far ahead of those 
who settle questions of honor by single combat.” 

The New Orleans Picayune has letters from Brazoria 
(Texas) which state “ that a duel was fought some time in 
February near that place by G. W. Shields, of Virginia, and 
Richard S. Bedmond, of New York. They were both dan- 
gerously wounded—the latter having since died.” 

On the 15th inst., Gen. Houston, President of the Repub- 
lic, was challenged by Col. W. S. Fisher, late Secretary of 


ec for some fancied wrong. He did not accept the chal- 
lenge. 

The New Orleans Merchant of the 16th inst. says: “A 
duel was fought yesterday afternoon between a Frerch gen- 
tleman and a merchant of this city, with rifles, at thirty paces. 
The merchant, we learn, fell at first fire.” 





Massacuusetts.—In the Legislature of this State, the 
Committee on the Licence Law unanimously re a bill 











that there should net be any difference between the times 





making it a penal offence to sell intoxicating liquors in less 
quantities than 28 gallons, and granting py Sg 
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From the National Gazette. 
THE INDIANS. 


We have received, from a private source, a manuscript 
copy of a memorial which has already been or will be pre- 
sented to Congress in the course of the week, from the Cher- 
okee Nation of Indians. It is so powerful a paper, and so 
finely depicts the crying injustice and flagrant hardship of 
the case in question, that we hasten to publish it for the in- 
formation of our readers. The memorial is signed by fifteen 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five persons, comprising the 
entire pupulation of the Cherokee Nation. If better evidence 
can be required of the perfidy of the government. agents, in 
calling the instrument of New Echota a treaty, we are at a 
loss to conceive what kind of testimony would be deemed 
satisfactory. It will be recollected that immediately after 
the concoction of that instrument, the Cherokee Nation, both 
individually and through its authorized representatives, pro- 
teste.1 against its ratification, The protest alleged that it 
was not the act of the Cherokee community, and that they 
had not been consulted; but that it was the werk of a very 
faw (about sixty or seventy) unauthorized persons of bad 
character, who were assembled to partake of a feast which 
had been.provided by Mr. Schermerhorn, the United States’ 
Commissioner. In the face of this protest, which was 
signed by nearly fourteen thousand persons; (nearly the 
whole nation,) the Senate, without inquiry, established the 
paper, by a formal vote, to be a valid contract—a binding 
treaty. 

General Wool, who afterwards visited the nation on behalf 
of the United States, returned to Washington with a most 
perfect conviction, the expression of which he did not sup- 
press, that the New Echota treaty had always been without 
and against the consent of the Cherokees. At the present 
session of Congress, an effort was made to institute an inqui- 
ry into the facts connected with the execution of the New 
Echota instrument, but inquiry was stifled by an indefinite 
postponement of the whole questiun. ‘ihe paper, therefore, 
to all legal purposes, subsists as a treaty, under the provis- 
jonas of which the Cherokees will be driven, in June next, 
from a cultivated and comfortable home, to a sickly wilder- 
ness, in the midst of savage tribes. In their memorial, they 
make a last appeal for protection, still trusting that faith, jus- 
tice and magnanimity are virtues not utterly extinguished in 
the American Councils. Ought not this appeal to be second- 
ed by a memorial from Philadelphia, expressing the sorrow, 
humiliation and shame which persistence in so unjust and un- 
righteous a policy cannot fail to inflict and awaken? As the 
inheritors of the principles of William Penn, Philadelphia 
cannot be silent in an emergency involving all that is precious 
and honorable in the national character. 


MEMORIAL OF THE CHEROKEE NATION. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, most humbly | 
and respectfully showeth : 

That whereas, we, the undersigned, citizens of the Chero- 
kee nation, have always regarded the instrament purporting 
to be a treaty, made in December, 1835, at New Echota, by 
the Rey. John F. Schermerhern and certain unauthorized in- 
dividual Cherekees, to be a violation of the fundamental 
principles of justice, and an outrage on the primary rules of 
national intercourse, as well as the known Jaws and usages 
of the Cherokee nation, and therefore to be destitute of any 
binding force on us ; 

And, whereas, at a general council of the nation, held at 
Red Clay, in September, 1836, our sentiments were set forth 
and our solemn protest entered against it ; 

And whereas, at asnbsequent general council of the nation, 
held at Red Clay, in August, 1837, a communication from 
the President of the United States, on the subject of said in- 


We therefore respectfully present the following, which will 
show the appalling circumstances in which we are placed, by 
the operation of that perfidious compact. 

A communication has recently issued from the U. States 
agency, addressed to the Chiefs, head men and people of the 
Cherokee nation, in which we are told that “the Executive 
has formally declined” ail intercourse or correspondence 
with Mr. Ross in relation to the treaty, ‘‘ and” that “an end 
has been put to all negotiation upon the subject—that it is 
the unalterable determination of the President to execule the 
treaty—the time cannot possibly be prolonged—another day, 
beyond the time named, cannot and willnot be allowed you.” 
The writers say: ‘‘ We will not attempt to describe the evils 
that may fall upon you if you are still obstinate and refuse 
to conform to the requirements of the treaty—we will not 
paint the horrors that may ensue in such an event.” 


It will be readily conceived that declarations like these, 
emanating from such a source—our country already filled 
with troops—cannot fail to fill our minds with consternation 
and surprise. What have we done to merit such severe treat- 
ment? What is our crime? Have we invaded any one’s 
rights? Have we violated any article of our numerous trea- 
ties? Have we in any manner acted in bad faith? We are 
not even charged with any such thing. But we are accused 
of “laboring under a dangerous error,” and of being “‘ du- 
ped and deluded by those in whom we have placed implicit 
confidence.” ‘‘Your pretended friends,’ say they, ‘‘ have 
proved themselves to be your worst enemies.”” But what is 
our “dangerous error’? What is our “delusion”? Is it 
delusion to be sensible of the wrongs we suffer? Is it adan- 
gerous error to believe that the great nation, whose represen- 
tatives we now approach, will never knowingly sanction a 
transaction originated in treachery, and to be executed only 
by violence and oppression? It cannot be. Is it a “‘delu- 
sion” to assert that the makers of this ill-omened compact 
were destitute of authority? This fact we are prepared to 
prove by incontestible evidence. Indeed, it is virtually ad- 
mitted by the parties themselves; and the very fact that an 
armed force should be put in requisition to defend their per- 
sons and to compel our submission, argues, not obscurely, a 
defect of confidence in the validity‘of the compact. Is it ob- 
stinacy to refuse our assent to an act which is a flagrant vio- 
lation of the first principles of free government, and which 
sets foot on the neck of eur liberties and our dearest rights? 
Are we to be thus frowned into silence for attempting to utter 
our complaints in the ear of our lawful and covenanted pro- 
tector? Is it a crime to confide in our chiefs—the men of 
our choice—whom we have tried and found faithful? We 
would humbly ask in whom should we confide? Surely not 
in those who have, in the face of our solemn injunctions, and 
in opposition to the reiterated expression of our sentiments, 
conspired the ruin of our country—usurped the powers of the 
naticn—framed the spurious compact—and by artifice and 
fraud, palmed it on the authorities of the United States, and 
procured for it the recognition of those high functionaries ! 

And now, in the presence of your august assemblies, and 
in the presence of the Supreme Judge of the Universe, most 
solemnly and most humbly do we ask—are we, for these cau- 
ses, to be subjected to the indescribable evils which are de- 
signed to be inflicted on us? Is our country to be made the 
scene of the *‘horrors” which the Commissioners “twill not 
paint”? For adhering to the principles on which your great 
empire is founded, and which have advanced it to its present 
elevation and glory, are we to be despoiled of ail we hold 
dear onearth? Are we to be hunted threugh the mountains 
like wild beasts, and our women, our children, our aged, our 
sick, to be dragged from their homes, like culprits, and pack- 
ed on board loathsome boats, for transportation to a sickly 
clime 





strument, was delivered in full council by Col. John Mason, 
special agent of the United States. 

And whereas, after mature deliberation on the said com- 
munication, the resolutions of the preceding council, in refer- 
ence to that compact, were re-affirmed, together with the me- 
morial which accompanied the same. 

And whereas, we entertained the belief that, through the 
medium of the epecial agent’s report, the President would 
become correctly informed of the state of the matter, and of 
the real sentiments of the Cherokee people. 

We therefore cherished the confident hope that he would 
deem it right to abrogate that fraudulent instrument, and at 
onee enter into arrangements with us for the adjustment of 
all difficulties. 

With these views, we then appointed a delegation to -ep- 
resent us before the government of the United States, and 
vested them with full powers to make final arrangements of 
all matters in controversy ; and we were ~nimated with the 

prospect of a speedy termination of our distresses; but the 
cup of hope is dashed from our lips——our prospects are dark 
with horror, and our hearts are filled with'bitterness. Ago 
nized with these emotions, language fails ; our tongues falter 
as we approach the bar of your august assemblies, before 
whom we again beg leave humbly to present our grievances. 

With the full details of our troubles, we forbear to trespass 
on your indulgence. They are extensively known, and our 


Already are we thronged with armed men; forts, camps, 
and military posts of every grade, already occupy our whole 
country. With us, it is a season of alarm and apprehension. 
We acknowledge the power of the United States; we acknow- 
ledge our own feebleness. Our only fortress is, the justice 
of our cause. Our only appeal on earth is to your tribunal. 
To you, then, we look. Before your honorable bodies—in 
view of the appalling circumstances with which we are sur- 
rounded—relying on the righteousness of our cause, and the 
justice and magnanimity of the tribunal to which we appeal— 
we do solemnly and earnestly protest against that spurious 
instrument; and we do hereby, also, respectfully re-affirm, as 
a part of this our memorial, the resolutions and accompanying 
memorials of the two last general councils of the nation, held 
at Red Clay. Our minds remain unaltered. We can never 
assent to that compact; nor can we believe that the United 
States are bound, in honor or in justice, to execute on us its 
degrading and ruinous provisions. 

It is true, we are a feeble people; and as regards our phys- 
ical power, we are in the hands of the United States. But 
we have not forfeited our rights; and if we fail to transmit 
to our sons the freedom we have derived from our fathers, 
it must not be by an act of suicide—it must not be by our 
own consent. 

With trembling solicitude and anxiety, we most humbly 
and most respectfully ask, will you hear us? Will you ex- 


————SS 
tain hopes we have rested on the public faith, the honor 
the justice of your mighty empire? We commit our eames 
to your favor and protection. And your memorialists, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray. : 
Cherokee Nation, February 22, 1838. 

(Signed by fifteen thousand siz hundred and sizty-five of the Chero- 


kee people, as will appear by referring to the original i 
the Senate by the Cherokee Delegation) > 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Utica, from Havre, arrived on Wednesday evening, 
bringing us dates to the 26th ult. Nothing of moment has 
occurred since our last advices. 

The press in France displays the most consummate igno- 
rance of Canadian affairs, and is talking bombastically of 
the achievements of the 1st, 2d and 3d divisions of the Pat. 
riot Army. A story is in circulation that the agents of the 
Russian Governmént caused the revolt, and that they are 
secretly furnishing the Canadians with funds to carry un the 
war. 

Commercial affairs are again reviving, and capitalists seem 
disposed to part with their funds at the most trifling rates of 
interest. 

Triumph of Beauty.—The Temps remarks that a sort of 


matrimonial mania is now prevalent in Paris, a greater num- 
ber of marriages having been recently contracted than during 
any former period of the same extent. 


Marshal Marmont, Duke de Raguse, who commanded in 
Paris on the 27th, 28:h and 29th July, 1830, in support of 
the Bourbons. has been acknowledged by the present dynasty 
as a Marshal of France. General Bourmont (who deserted 
from Napoleon on the evening before the battle of Waterloo, 
and who was made a Marshal of France by Charles X.) will 
also be acknowledged as a Marshal as soon as he makes the 
application. 

On the 23d February, there was a grand masked ball at 

the Tuileries. It was intended to be in imitation of those 
"magnificent spectacles given by Louis XIV. 

A letter from Nice announces that Messrs. Gioan & Broth- 
ers, the Consuls for Belgium and Naples, have suspended 
their payments. The debts amount to about 2,000,000 
francs. The creditors have agreed to accept 30 per cent., 
15 to be paid in 1839, and 15 in 1840. 


Commerce of Java.—Letters and papers from the Islaud 
of Java, to the 5th October, had been received from Batavia. 
They represent affairs there as being in a deplorable con- 
dition, as the financial crisis in England and America had 
reacted there. Whole packages of protested drafts were ex- 
pected ; commerce was altogether deranged; and-amany of 
the largest houses who, last year, had freely endorséd Amer- 
ican paper toa great extent, were in expectation of suffering 
severely. 

According to a letter of the 10th February from Berlin, 
Major General Gastomilloff, commandant of the fortress of 
Anapa, has announced to the Russian Government that one 
of the battalions of the garrison doing outpost duty, had gone 
over, with arms and baggage, to the Circassians, and that all 
but the field officers had followed the example of the soldiers. 
According to the report of the General, who had demanded 
reinforcements, the Circassians were preparing to invade the 
Russian territory, and had assembled a corps of regular in- 
fantry, a park of artillery, and some cavalry, in the moun 
tains of Soutcha. Their movements were directed by Euro- 
pean officers. 

A Liverpool paper announces that Mrs. Wood, the vocal- 
ist, has presented her husband with a son and heir. 





In 1837, 193,000,000 of francs were voted by the French 
Chamber of Deputies for the expenses of roads, rivers, and 
ports; 600,000.00 for the completion of lines of internal nav- 
igation; 11,000,000 for railroads, and 30,000,000 for im- 
provements in sea-ports. 

The accounts from Spain are so confused that it is impos- 
sible to glean from them any other information than that the 
civil war rages there, with as little probability of a termina 
tion as ever. 

Postage Extraordinary.—The Davenport mail brought, 
yesterday morning, a ‘ship letter,’ in the shape of a bale of 
linen, to the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, ad- 
dressed ‘To His Excellency the French Ambassador, Lon- 
don,’ the postage of which was £318 13s. 4d. [Lond. Sun. 

We learn from anether paper that his Excellency took his 
package frem the post office, and paid the postage, $1,417 62. 

It is stated in the London papers, that the embarkation of 
the Guards has been postponed six weeks. They will, should 
their presence be still deemed necessary, take the route of 
the St. Lawrence, instead of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

The Sylphe brig-of-war is about to sail from Toulon with 
1,000,000 francs for King Otho of Greece, and with several 
boxes full of presents, from the Queen of the French to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

Theodore Hook, the English magazine and novel writer 











delegation at Washington will be found ready to furnish any 
_ information which may be needed. 


tend to us your powerful protection? Will — shield us 
from the HorRORs of the threatened storm? Will you sus- 





author of Gilbert Gurney, etc., has taken to the stage. 
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NEW AGENTS. 
Mr. Tazopore Dvsors has kindly taken the Agency of The New- 
Yorker at Port Huron, Michigan. 
Also, Mr. R. B. Jonnson at Rome, N. Y. 
Ma. S. Late wiil hereafter act as our Agent at Dundas, U. C. in- 
stead of Elva, N. Y. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
i valued correspondent “ J. C.” author of the beautiful lines, 
Jaeay ny Seve ro on the Battenkill,” favor us with an address, either 
real or assumed, so that we may kuow where to address a letter? 














International Copyright Law.—This subject has been so much dia- 
cussed in the newspapers, that we do not intend to tire our readers 
with any wire-drawn arguments in favor of the passage of the law. 
It has a mighty champion in Congress in the person of Mr. Clay, 
and we sincerely hope it may not be made a party question. The 
Administration members will be too wise to array themselves in op- 
position to the writers and the wielders of public opinion through- 
out the country, by means of that small sceptre, the pen. For, let 
the publishers throw dust over it as they may, the fact is, that the 
authors are by more than a constitutional majority in favor of this 
act of reciprocal justice. 

The single ar,ument, which should prevail for the settlement of 
this question, is the simple one of Reciprocity. American authors 
can take out copyrights for their works in Great Britain, and British 
authors cannot, as the law now stands, avail themselves of the same 
privilege in this country. A futile attempt has been made to reply 
to this, by saying that the present rule of copyright existed in Eng- 
Jand prior to the Revolation, and that it was framed out of no tender 
regard to the interests of American authors. Such a statement is 
worse than ridiculous. It is sufficient that the rule exists, and that 
the field of literature lies as open as ever to the competition of our 
countrymen. That spirit, which instigates one to be willing to re- 
ceive a favor which he is unwilling to extend, can be lighted by no 
spark of honor. A generous mind would disdain to avail itself of 
any advantage on such grounds. 

We sincerely hope that something may be done during the present 
session of Congress on this. subject of “Internatioual Copyright,” 
although we entertain but little confidence that there will. The 
members are too busy in settling personal animosities and in investi- 
gating old quarrels, to attend to a matter which is vitally important 

to an influential though small number of their constituents. We 
wish that our Honorable Legislators would set apart some particular 
day in the week upon which to turn out and have a regular “ knock 
down” fight, among the opposing parties—and so cool themselves 
into a condition of attending to the business of the country for the 
remaining five days. The literature of the nation has received but 
little encouragement from legislation, and the bringing forward of 
this question affords a good opportunity for the extension of some 
encouragement to people who work with their heads, We are glad 
to perceive that a spirited movement has been made in Boston, and 
that a memorial to Congress, at the head of which stands the houor- 
ed name of Gov. Everett, is receiving large accessions of the signa- 
tures of influential men cf all parties. 





New-York Review, No. IV.—The fourth number of this highly val- 
uable journal is published to-day. Among other interesting papers 
it contains one “ On the Supreme Court of the United States.” It is, 
we understand, from the powerful pen of Chancellor Kent. No one 
could have handled this subject in a more masterly style. The ar- 
ticle is written with admirable clearness and force, and displays the 
vast legal resources of the mind from which it emanated. Such a 
defence of the bulwark of our Constitution is calculated to do great 
good in these times of innovation and anarchy; and we trust, that 
the Review will be read by all, who desire to preserve unimpaired 
the grand and essential principles of a Republican Government.— 
The article on “ Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” is written with the ease and elegance of a practised writer, 
and affords to those, who, from its costliness, are unable to procure 
this splendid work, a full idea of its character. The paper on the 
“ Avtiquitates Americane” displays a labor and research, which 
should more generally distinguish the efforts uf our writers. Among 
the literary papers, we notice with much pleasure one on Chatterton. 
We shall take an early opportunity to transfer it to our columns.— 
We are glad to see a continuation of the series of essays on “Old 
English Literature.” (George Dearborn & Co., 38 Geld-street.) 


Mr. Sargent's Lecture before the Historical Society —A Lecture, on 
the subject of the armed occupation of Boston by the British forces, 
at the outset of the Revolution, and the expulsion of them from that 
renowned metropolis, by the half-armed militia of the neighborhood, 
under the command of Washington, was addressed to the Historical 
Institute, on Friday evening last week, by J. O. Sargent, Esq., asso- 
ciate editor of the ‘Courier and Enquirer.’ It was a judicious, 
scholarlike, and spirited performance—well written, well read, and 
well received by a very intelligent auditory; Mr. Sargent is uncom- 
monly qualified, both by nature aud education, for the high office of 
speaking upon topics of intellectual interest, with elegance and 
effect. We are right happy to perceive that, amid all the turmoil 
of politics, he preserves unimpaired that literary spirit, with which, 
in common with most of the educated young Bostonians, who have 
come amongst us, he seems to be deeply imbued. 
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night since, an exceedingly amiable effusion from an antique virgin 
We have just lighted upon another, which is too good to be withheld 
from our readers. We cannot vouch for its positive genuineness, 
absolute originality, and downright authenticity; but such as it is, 
whencesoever derived, we present it, with certain prefatory obser 
vations, 

The author of an extremely entertaining little work, intituled 
“Old Maids—their varieties, characters and conditions,” makes five 
general divisions of the species Old Maids—namely, “ Voluntary Old | 
Maids; Javoluntary Old Maids; Old Maids by Accident; Inexplica- | 
ble Old Maids; Literary Old Maids.” Now, we rather approve of | 
this classification, but we do not very clearly perceive the shades of | 


Old Maids again— Another Frecious Epistle—We published, a fort- | 


| 
| 
| 


an accident is purely involuntary, though what is involuntary may | 
not be accidental. The former therefore includes the latter. } 
there are ‘ voluntary’ old maids, we hold it heresy to doubt; but on | 
the exceedingly small number of that genus, we may hazard a rea- | 
sonable conjecture. The charms which sages have seen in the face 
of solitude are not preferable in the eyes of woman to a fond hus- | 
band’s smile. Teut-stitch is a less interesting occupation than the 
making of premature baby-caps to the female hand; and the squall 
of a parrot falls not so musically on the female ear as the first at- 
empts at conversation of a “ toddlin’ wee thing.” 

We will venture to assert that, until the appearance of that truly 
original little book to which we have alluded, the genus ‘ voluntary’ | 
was not known to exist among venerable single women. Since this 
wonderful discovery, however, and the new light it diffuses, nume- | 
rous accessions will probably be made to the sisterhood, from the | 
knowledge that such an epithet will shield them from the reproach | 
of tabbyism. In addition to the five classes above enumerated, we | 
take leave to suggest a new one, viz. Hopeless Old Maids—each one | 
of whom must wither like 

* A sad, ungathered rose, 
On her ancestral tree!’ 
These are they that have longed after matrimony and found it not, 
and have finally relinquished every hope. Now for the letter! Miss 
Marthelina is evidently of that class denominated ‘ Literary Old 
Maids.’ It is plain from the letter that she never was a‘ Voluntary 
Old Maid’ for a moment; she was an ‘ Accidental Old Maid’ fora 
short time; and now she is almosta *‘ Hopeless Old Maid.’ If, how- 
ever, she will send us a liberal quantity of the essaysand sonnets she 
speaks of, we think that we can exteud some slight encouragement. 
Not that ‘ we ourself’ intend to be silly in our old age, (Minerva de- 
feud us!) but that perhaps one of a dozen gray old bachelors of our | 
acquaintance might be fasciuated by her tender verses into a despe- | 
rate resolve. 

Mr. Editor,—Periodical papers have long been a medium of 
complaint to the unfortunate. ‘The Spectator, the Guardian, 
the Tauler, &c., down to the days of modern chivalry, have 
been the resource of a sex to which J belong; and I cannot 
doubt but you will allow me, through this medium, to pour eut 
the sorrows of my heart, and give a vent to that seasibility | 
which threatens to consume me—whatever malicious people | 
may say—in the flower of my age. As I cannot hope to inter- | 
est you in my cause without giving you a sketch of my history, | 
I shall enter upon it without further preamble. 

I was one of those who, from childhood, discover a wonder- | 
ful taste for literature. Though born in a small town, it afford-| 
ed a circulating library—that nurse of tender and exalted senti- | 
ment! Every shilling my mother gave me was not spent—as | 
is generally the case with young people—for cunfectionary or | 
finery, but for the accumulation of learning. Hour after hour, | 
and day afier day, I poured over ‘ The Sorrows of Araminta,’ 
rambled through the ‘Castle of Udolpho,’ trod with Emily its | 
dizzy hights, hung breathless over the yawning chasm, and was | 
wrapt in emotions of love, hatred, indignation and delight. 
Judge, then, what must have been my horror, when my mother 
one day said to me, ‘Patty,’ (my name was Martha, but | al-| 
ways wrote it Marthelina,) ‘ Patty, you are now fifteen, and I! 
think it is high time you began to help me a little about earning | 
aliving. Here I have to slave all day long, and you don’t earn | 
the salt for your porridge. Now I desire, instead of laying on | 
the bed from morning v0 night, and reading them silly books, 
you would come down into the shop and lend me a hand.’ 

My mother, though indulgent, was, I know, very resolved ; | 
so the next day I entered on my office. Alas! mast it be told ?— | 











but we are not answerable for fate—it was attendance on a gro- 
cery shop! Hitherto, with the alchemy of taste, I had convert- 
ed the profits of it into the pure gould of elegant literature; but 
the time had arrived when I was to drink from the bitter waters 
of reality. 

The next morning I dressed myself in snowy white; my ra- 
ven lucks floated on my shoulders; and, with a pensive ex- 
pression of countenance, I descended tv the shop und took my 
seat on a candle box, with ‘ The Sorrows of Araminta,’ in my 
hand. It was not long before the shop began to fill; candles 
were in particular demand ; I was obliged continually to rise 
and deliver pounds of the ignoble article. My mother had no 
great confidence in my arithmetical powers ; indeed, I believe 
it is universally allowed that the sensitive and sentimental can- 
not learn to cipher. She, therefore, took this part of the busi- 
ness upon herself, and mine was to deliver such articles as 
were called for. Judge what I must have experienced, through 
three, months’ apprenticeship; for so long my. mother perse- 
vered—heaping on her offspring, in the most unnatural manner, 
woes unnumbered. O, Mr. Editor! imagine to yourself the un- 
fortunate Marthelina, now called to draw, from a dirty hogs- 
head, a quart of molasses, measuring a gill of rum—and, for the 
climax of her misery, doomed te soil hands by pounds of 





distinction between ‘ involuntary’ and ‘accidental’ old maids. For, || 


That || 


me, gave up the point, and left me once more to my own ele- 
gant pursuits. 

Short, however, as had been my attendance on the shop, it 
had been long enough to captivate a young man who had seen 
me there. He had entered into the same live of business as 
my mother—and on that account, both saw a wonderful fitness 
in the connection, She espoused his cause warmly, and said, 
‘depend upon it, Patty, you will never get so good an offer 
again. What, under the sun. do you want more? He is good- 
looking, good-tempered. industrious, and has a good trade.’ 5 
knew my mother had nv tact, (ah—that delightful word!) or I 
should have replied, all this is nothing; but I merely said I 
could not think of him. ‘ And who does the girl think of 1’ ex- 
claimed she, in an angry tone. I uttered an inaudible sigh, for 
—shall I confess ’—I had seen pass, several times, the man of 
my heart; but, as I did not know his name, | knew it would be 
| useless to speak of him. I consented, however, to see Mr. Dib- 
ble. * Mercy !’—as Miss Fanny Kemble says— what a name !’ 
| Peter Dibble! He came—I was serious, but gentle, He told 
| me he was in guod business ; that he understood I was not fond 
jof tending shop; that he never would ask it of me; that he 
hoped to make a comfortable living ; and that, ae I was fond of 
learning, all he would ask of me was to see that things went on 
| well inside of the house ; and, perhaps, added he, with a sig- 
| nificant wink, ‘ you may, by and by, turn your learning to some 
account, and make a good edicator for lite folks.’ remem- 
ber, to this day, the indignation I felt at this vulgar expose of 
his sentiments. I cast upon him eye-beam after eye-beam, be- 
fore I could find utterance. ‘Sir! said I, ‘were my heart free 
as the winds of Heaven, you are the last man I should choose.’ 
‘ Your most obedient,’ said he, bowing very low; and he abso- 
lutely giggled in my face. ‘Begone!’ said I—he disappeared. 

After the dismissal of this suitor. I was left to my own reve- 
ries. There is nothing that nurtures love like reverie. A length, 
I could no longer endure the intenseness of my feelings for the 
unknown youth who occasionally passed our house. I arra 
my plan, and determined to adopt the same method as did 
Arietta, in that delightful novel called ‘ Sighs of the Heart’ I 
stole out one morning when I saw him approaching, and, as 
soon as I could get near him, dropped on one knee, in a grace- 
ful attitude, exclaiming that T had sprained my ancle. He flew 
to me, and raised me up. You may well suppose what were 
my emotions, at finding myself supported by the object of my 
affections. Itwas too much. I flung myeolt on his bosem, and 
uttered an hysterical sob. Alas! alas! there is a tide in the 
affairs of love. At that moment—the most important one of my 
| life, big with my future destiny—who should appear in sight 
jbut Peter Dibble! ‘Why, Miss Patty!’ said the wretch, ‘is 
jit you? I thought it was somebody that had taken a drop too 
fee od ‘If you know her,’ said the elegant unknown, * you 
| had better take charge of her ;’ and, to my hurror, he resigned 
t I refused all 
explanation, and was obliged to recover the use of my feet and 
hasten home, This was my first love and first disappointment. 

You will easily believe that, with a heart so feeling as mine, 
and plenty of time for reverie, I could not long remain without 
an object for my affections. Strange as it may seem, however, 
ten years passed away, and the ha ppy man had not yet appeared. 

At the end of this time, Mr. Dibble nad certainly greatly im- 
proved io his appearance. and hud quite the air of a gentleman. 
Everybody wondered he did not marry, I began to be touched 
by his constancy, and the respectful distance he preserved, for 
he seldom came to the house. My mother’s health began to 
fail—and she one day said, ‘O, Patty, I have beén a cruel mo- 
ther to you. I have suffered you to live in idleness, and waste 
your time in reading books that have made you unfit fer your 
station in life; and now I ara about to be taken away, what 
upen earth will become of you. 1’ ‘ Mother,’ said 1, emphatically, 
‘set your inind at rest; I will marry Mr. Dibble.’ She shook 
her head. ‘I am afraid it is too late now. When he wanted 
to marry you, you were young and pretty ; but you are very 
much altered now.’ ‘It is possible,” said I, ‘I may have lost 
that * blooming tincture of the skin;’ but I have gained in 
weight.’ ‘ That’s what you have,’ exclaimed my mother; ‘you 
would weigh down two of Peter Dibble, now-a-days.’ I knew 
it was useless to explain my meaning, for she had no tact. I 
wrote a note on pink paper, directing it to ‘ P. Dibble, Esq.’ 
He came _ I made a concise, but not inelegant address, con- 
cluding with—‘the hand you once solicited, is now at your ser- 
vice.’ 

T shall not condescend to repeat his answer. It all turned 
upor my not being a suitable wife for him. When I went u 
stairs, my mother said, ‘ Will Peter have you?’ *Have me!’ 








| me to Dibble, and was out of sight ‘in a moment. 





|| said I, scornfully! ‘I thought he had improved ; but he is the 


same low fellow he ever was ;—the thing is not to be thought 
of.’ My mother died in a few days—leaving me alone in the 
wide world, with a heart full of sensibility, a form not unlovely, 
though rather too much on the embonpoint for vulgar American 
taste. I thought it best to sell off the contents of the 4 
Dibble took the whole stock, and, to do him justice, behaved 
very gencrously. 

I am now cast on my own resources—and, should you re- 
ceive me among your correspondcnts, shell be happy to furnish 
you with tales, essays, or sonnets, from the pen of 
MARTHELINA, 


“ Retrospeet of Western Travel—By Harriet Martineau.”—There is a 
malformation of the heart which sometimes occurs, the effect of 
which is to prevent the conversion of venous into arterial bloed— 
giving a hue and appearance to the miserable sufferer which it is 
painful to look upon. Metaphorically speaking, Miss Martineau is 
afflicted with some such distemper, aggravated by a complete un- 
consciousness on her own part. Belioving herself to be actuated by 
the highest and most liberal feelings, her writings are throughout 

discolored and jaundiced by a narrowness, a bigotry, an assumption 

of superiority in virtue and knowledge, and a cool contempt for ull 











greasy pork! Human suffering has its 3. My health be- 
gan to droop under this trial, and my mother, who really loved || 


who differ from her in opinion, such as we have seldom met with be- 











THE NEW-YORKER. 











bn 
fore in the writings ofa woman. She came to America with strong 
prepossessions; every thing which she saw or heard here was dis- 
torted to minister to these prejudices; and, in consequence, her de- 
scriptions of American society have just about as much verisimilitude 
as the landscapes of a painter would show who should sketch the ae- 
peet of external nature as it appeared to him through a pair of green 
spectacles. 

We had the cream of Miss Martineau’s observations in her former 
work ; the present volumes give us the skimmed milk. They contain 
all those scattered scraps of her journal which could not be conve- 
niently woven inte her first and most consequential publication.— 
They are generally well written, light, sketchy, aud readable, as all 
her books must be. Further than this, our praise of them cannot go. 
We dislike the opinionative tone which she has seen fit to adopt, and 
we reprobate the unwomanly spirit of many of ber remarks. We 
allude especially to the habit, so often and justly condemned, of par- 
ticularizing individuals who are unfavorably mentioned, in such a 
manner as will give much pain to themselves and theirfriends. This 
practice is indulged in throughout the work, aud appears to us no- 
thing less than utter and gratuitous cruelty. 

This work affords usa more exact and connected account than the 
former of her progress through our country, and her acquaintance 
with its condition and character. She seems to have evjoyed the 
advantage of conversing with many of our distinguished men, and 
she makes noscruple of describing the minutest peculiarities in their 
personal appeai-ance, and retailing their conversations. Her descrip- 
tions are in gene ral well done, and convey a very fair impression of 
the individuals; but her estimate of character appears to be made up 
as much from common rumor and her own peculiar prejudices as 
from observation. Her graduation of the moral qualities of all our 
statesmen varies in exact accordance with their professed opinions 
on the subject of slav.ery ; she evidently taking for granted, not only 
that all who differ fro.m her are wrong, but that they themselves are 
perfectly conscious of being so. 

To the reading public: of England, for whom it is particularly in- 
tended, this publication will convey many very erroneous impres- 
sions; but our own citizens, who car allow for the obliquities in the 
writer’s judgment, aad co rrect her mistakes, will find a good deal in 
the volumes both instructi ve and amusing. We have no doubt they 
will have a wide circulatic:n—and none the less because the author 
has followed the advice wh.ich she says was given her by a shrewd 
Yaukee bookseller, viz. to “1 “rollopize a little.”* 


* I do not concur in the main with the opinions here expressed.— 
Ideem Miss Martineau’s new work one of uncommon interest and 
ability. H. G. 

“A Philosophic Grammar of .the English Language ; by Joseph W. 
Wright, C. E.”—We cannot say that the moments we have devoted 
‘to the scrutiny of this work have been fruitful of any decided edifi- 
cation. The author seems ambiti ous of effecting much good, but is 
hardly happy in his effort. Fore. c:ample—in his Introduction he in- 
forms us that 


“ The usually received definition. s have been generally varied, from 
conviction that perspicuity, hithert 0 so defective, in this point, is one 
of the chief clews towards an under. standing of this science.” 


It strikes us that ‘ perspicuity’ is here quite as ‘ defective’ as ‘ hith- 
erto,’ and that it afforda avery myst ic‘ clew’ toa right ‘ understand- 
jing of the science.’ On the next pi tge, the author informs us that 
~*¢ The Moods and Tenses have also p: 2articipated of improvement.”— 
“The grammarian has an Interrogativ e Mood, and he forms his Pas- 
: sive Verbs thus—“I am being loved,” instead of “I am loved.” We 
relish the phrase ‘is being’ in peeulia.t cases, but this staggers us.— 
«On the whole, while we have not exam ined the work closely enough 
to,judge its claims to‘ Philosophy,’ we are clear that for ‘ Perspicu- 
-ity’ we should choose to go back even unto the dusty tome of our 
. friend Lindley Murray. (Spinning & He “iges, 162 Nassan-st.) 





Qseola—W. W. Hooper, 126 Nassau-st . has just published a spirit- 
ed lithagraph of this famed chieftain, aft er a drawing from life by 
«Capt. J. R. Vinton of the Army. It isa full-length, with the face iu 
. profile. 








Riwer Navigation.—The Hudson ius now clear of ice, and 
the navigation has commenced with spirit. The People’s 
Line. acw run two noble evening boats —the Rochester and 
~the.Utice—which leave New-York an1 Albany alternately 
every-evening. Besides these, this line runs a beautiful day- 
‘boat—the C. Vanderbilt—which made her first passage up 
in 9 hours 40 minutes, including stoppages. The Canals 
-open.on:the 12th of April, and then busiziess must go ahead 
<once moze. 





Philadel phi a Book Trade Sale.—The late Trade Sale at 
Philadelphia was numerously attended. The purchasers 
were 130 in number, embracing many of the leading houses, 
from Maine to Louisiana. There were 113 sellers. Some 
idea may be fc»rmed of the extent of the sale from the fact 
that the total n.umber of volumes sold, amounted to 314,336. 
Ameng these vvere 12,102 bibles; 8,067 testaments; 6,367 
dietiowaries; 5-4,419 spelling books; 1,960 reams of paper; 
5,057 hymn books; 8,160 prayer books; and 7,2(10 geogra- 


phies. Cary, Lea & Co. disposed of 26,277 volumes; An- 


drews & Co. of 20,356; Thomas and Co. of 12,891; all 
others 25,719. 





The Opening of Spring.—Old Winter has fairly turned 
his back upon us, and put off for the dominion of the white 
bear. The contest between his Arctic Majesty and T'empe- 
rate Spring was a severe one, but the former has been com- 
pletely worsted, and the latter now reigns triumphant. The 
grand arteries of commerce have, for the most part, thawed 
eut. Our hotels are rapidly filling with strangers—boats are 
arriving from the North and West, freighted with produce. 
The laborer again finds employment; and, in fact, every 
thing appears to have undergone a change fur the better.— 
Business too has suddenly awakened from its long winter’s 
nap, and our streets begin to assume a business aspet. The 
slow and measured pace has given way to hurried steps; and 
our clerks are no longer seen lounging upon Broadway, or 
trying to kill a leisure hour at the Astor House. “ To the 
rally!’ seems to be the watchword at present ; and we doubt 
not but the time is near at hand when industry will once 
more meet its just reward, and again we shall go on our way 
rejuicing. a 

CITY INTELLIGENCE, 

The United States frigate Macedonian and the sloop of 
war Levant are now lying in the East River, ready for sea— 
the former having been withdrawn from the Exploring Squad- 
ron. By the way, it has been decided that the South Sea 
Expedition shall sail. It will consist of the sloops of war 
Peacock and Vincennes, the store-ship Relief, and the brig 
Porpoise. Lieut. Wilkes has been appointed to the com- 
mand in place of Capt. Gregory. 

Sir Francis Head arrived in town on Wednesday last, and 
will take passage in the next packet for London. We are 
happy to say that he was treated on his route to this city with 
all the respect due ta his character and station. 


Fresh Shad have made their appearance in our markets, 
but are sold at a price so exorbitant that but few can afford to 
purchase. 

The packet ships Toronto, Ontarioand Westminster, which 
came in a few days ago, brought out $338,000 in gold. 

The arrivals at this port on Sunday last exceeded seventy 
sail, of which twenty-one were foreign, and the aggregate 
value of their cargoes was from eight to ten millions of dol- 
lars. 

A Boston paper states that Miss Grimke, the heroine of 
Abolitionism, is expected soon to visit this city. We shall 
prepare ourselves to be enlightened. 

Fine Arts.—The celebrated painting of Cleopatra by Gui- 
do, now exhibiting at 157 Broadway, is, we regret to hear, 
about to be removed from this country. It is unquestionably 
one of the finest specimens of art ever presented in this city, 
and we recommend those who have not seen it to take the 
earliest opportunity of doing so. 


Zoological Institute.—We learn that the enterprising pro- 
prietors of this large collection of animals have determined 
to send the entire cage of Lions and Leopards to England, 
under the charge of Mr. Van Amburgh. In consideration of 
his valuable services, the managers have proffered Mr. Van 
Amburgh a benefit on Monday next, to which we call the at- 
tention of our readers. 

A Mr. McCarty of this city claims to have invented a mode 
of discharging balls of from one ounce to thirty-two pounds 
weight, without the ageficy of either powder or steam. The 
balls are thrown by a centrifugal force, at the rate of from 500 
to 1000 per minute. ‘ 

A Fire broke out on Tuesday last in the Paterson Railroad 
Car-house, Jersey City, which was totally consumed. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 184 persons dur- 
ing the week ending on Saturday last. Of these 29 died of 
consumption. The last week’s report at Philadelphia gives 
the number of 108, of whom 26 fell victims to diseases of the 
lungs. 

The Albion Hotel.—Mr. James Ryan, formerly of the 
Howard House, has just opened, at the corner of Broadway 
and Park Place, a new hotel, under the above name. Mr, 
Ryan is well worthy of patronage. 

The Panorama.~—This is the name of a new and extensive 
building now in the praess of erection at the corner of Prince 
and Mercer-streets, and is intended for the great collection of 





—— | 
Pictures from London, under the care of Mr. Catherwoud, 
The exhibition-room, when completed, will be 90 feet in dia- 
meter and 60 feet high, and afford a finer opportunity for the 
display of these magnificent works of art than any establish- 
ment of the kind in the United States. The Panorama will, 
no doubt, become quite a fashionable place of resort, and we 
look forward with pl e to its 








Dispatch.—Mr. Hoyt, the new Collector of this Port, took 
the oath of office on Thursday last, and forthwith appointed 
as Deputy Collectors Messrs. John I. Mumford and George 
Davis, in place of David Lyon and Melancton Swartwout, * 

A great excitement prevails in the 17th Ward, in conse 
quence of the death of George Long, a boy who, it is stated, 
died from the effects of cruel punishment inflicted at the Pub- 
lic School No. 14 Houston-st. Upon examination, the exter. 
nal appearance of the body exhibited marks of great violence, 
three of the teeth having been loosened, the gums bruised, 
and the palate and throat very much lacerated. Another in 
vestigation was to have taken place yesterday. * 

The fare between Baltimore and Philadelphia has been re. 
duced to $2. Passengers can now leave this city at half past 
6 o’clock, and arrive in Washington next day at 4 or 5 p, x, 
for the sum of $7 50. 

Mercantile Library.—Mr. Folsom commenced his course 
of Lectures on the ‘ Discovery of America by the Northmen’ 
last Thursday evening at Clinton Hall. The two remaining 
lectures will be given on Tuesday and Friday evenings next 
week. 

Mrs. Sution’s Concert, given at the City Hotel on Thur 
day night last, was attended by a fashionable but (owing to 
the weather) not a very crowded audience. Mrs. Sutton's 
voice is one ef very superior tone and power- She gives the 
most difficult passages with wonderful effect; and her exe- 
cution of the ‘Cavatini’ from the Opera of Semiramis, called 
forth great applause. A desire has been expressed by many 
that the Concert should be repeated. 

Lord Gosford returned to this city from Washington on 
Thursday last, and will await the arrival of the frigate 
Pique, upon which he is expected to embark for England on 
the 15th proximo. 





Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb— 
We have been favored with the 19th Annual Report of the 
Directors of this valuable institution, from which it appears 
that the number of pupils at present in attendance amounts 
to 150—112 of which are supported by the State. The finan 
ces of the institution are also in a flourishing condition, there 
being a balance to the credit of the treasury ef $1,007. The 
disbursements for 1837 were $26,866, and the receipts $27,- 
866. Beside the usual school exercises, we perceive that 
most of the pupils are daily occupied for three or four hours 
in learning useful trades, or in some other branch of domestic 
industry. The Report of the Board of Visiters is a highly 
interesting document, drawn up with signal ability by that 
distinguished philanthropist, W. L. Stone, Esq. It gives 
some valuable information relative to the peculiar mode of 
instruction which is pursued at this establishment, and 
abounds with anecdotes, which render it a very amusing as 
well as instructive paper. We recommend it to all who feel 
any interest in the benevolent institutions of ourcountry. * 


House of Refuge.—We also find upon our table the 13th 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Delinquents. This institution was 
called into existence, as an experiment, about fourteen years 
ago, and has since proved itself an indispensable engine for 
the correction of vice and immorality. Although a prison, 
its inmates are treated with the greatest kindness, and with 
an eye singly to their becoming useful members of societys 
Itis very aptly denominated by Col. Stone, who drew up thé 
Report, ‘a boarding-school for poor children,’ which, in fact, 
itis. The number remaining in the House on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1838, was 229, of whom 54 were girls. bi 








The steam packet Sirius, of 700 tons, will sail from London 


on the 20th of this month for New York, touching at Corks 


She is owned and sent out by the British and American Steam 


Navigation 
the Royal Navy. is expected to make the passage from 








, and is commanded tp. de. Bahamas 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Monastery of Monte Casino.—The Hon. Kepple Craven 
has given an interesting account of his visit to this seat of the 
ancient order of the Benedié¢tines—a sect, whd, in the dark 
ages, 80 carefully treasured up the remnants of ancient litera- 
ture. ‘This monastery is the only one that was spared by the 
French when they invaded Italy, and contains inexhaustible 
treasures in the shape of ancient manuscripts. It is situated 
in the most inaccessible part of the Abruzzi. 

M. Mignet, the celebrated Historian of the French Revo- 
lution, is engaged in writing the Life of the late Edward Liv- 
ingston, whose reputation as a jurist, stands very high in Eu- 
rope. It is pleasing to see such respect paid in foreign ceuir 
tries to distinguished American characters, and shows the 
high estimation in which American science and literature are 
held abroad. 

The Pickwick Papers.—It is stated that the publishers of 
the Pickwick Papers, after paying all expenses, have cleared 
£12,500. The author received £3,000 for the copy-right. 

The most popular book in England is one recently published 
by Whittaker, the London book-seller, called ‘ The Weather 
Almanac, by P. Murphy, Esq.’ 200,000 copies have been 
sold! 

Ancient Map.—M. Tastu, who visited the Balearic Isles 
for literary purposes, during his stay in Majorca, found a cu- 
aious map in the library of the Count Montenegro. It is on 
vellum, of large dimensions and admirable execution, and 
was made in 1439, by Gabriele de Valsequa ; and a note de- 
clares that it belonged to Americus Vespaccio, who bought it 
for 130 golden ducats. The map was taken to Florence, 
where it was purchased by the Cardinal d’Esping, the uncle 
of the Count de Montenegro. It is not only interesting be- 
cause it furnishes evidence of the extent and degree of pre- 
cision which belonged to the geographical knowledge of this 
period, but it throws light on some disputed points in the his- 
tory of navigation. It agrees with the valuable Catalonian 
atlas of 1375, in proving that the invention of flat nautical | 
charts is not due to Prince Henry cf Portugal, as many wri- 

ters have said, but is of a much earlier date. There is an 
Arabic inscription on one of the bands by which the map is 
framed. 

New Work by Bulwer.—“ Alice,” sequel to Ernest Mal- 
travers, is announced as in the press and svon to appear. 

No one can doubt the prolific brain of the Anglo-saxon race. 
There are on a moderate calculatiun 10,000,000 of volumes 
printed annually in Germany. The number of living German 
authors is estimated at 15.000. 

Leipsic.—The fair of Leipsic presented 2 more numerous 
catalogue of books than for many preceding years. The list 
of finished and published books amounted to 4251, besides 
387 which are to appear, and 103 geographical maps. The 
number of authors amounted to 18,000; 200 of whom are 
females. 

The most costly book that was ever printed, was the Fvora | 
Britannica, at the expense of John, Euri of Bute, ( Wilkes’ || 
friend.) Only seven copies were struck off, and the plates || 
were then destroyed. The Earl presented a copy each to 
the King and Queen of England, the King and Queen of | 
France, the Pope, the King of Sardinia, and kept one to him- 
self. 

Banim is bringing out a new novel ‘ The Bit o’ Writin.’ 
Dickens’ Life of Grimaldi has been reviewed, not published. 
Mether Trollope’s ‘ Austria and Austrians’ is out and popu- 
lar. Longman & Co. the celebrated publishers, announce the 
contents of their new magazine, the Monthly Chronicle, to 
be conducted, by Bulwer, Dr. Lardner, Sir D. Brewster, &c. 











True Lovs.—They know little of this passion, who deem 
it the offspring of sighs and protestations, of oaths.and tears, 
of prayers and entreaties, and all the small artillery of court- 
ship. These are but the husbandry which calls forth the 
common produce of common soils; the needfal ‘aliment of 


| Y. University, will commence, on the first day of May next, a Course 


the mere man or woman we have known, in the lover or the 
mistress we now adore. Spell-bound in the fascination, en- 
thralled in the idolatry of the suddenly awakened passions, 
we discover wisdom, wit, beauty, eloquence, grace, charms, 
benignity, and loveliness, where hitherto we beheld them not, 
or, at the most, had only dim and visionary glimpses of thei: 
possible existence. Picture to yourself the block of rough 
and shapeless marble, before the magic touches of a Canova, 
a Chantry, or a Flaxman, have chipped and chiselled away 
the superfluous rubbish that conceals the living Venus, or the 
speaking statesman, and you have the best comparison 1 can 
imagine of that transformation which the idol of the human 
heart undergoes, at the moment when the heart creates its 
idol. Metropolitan. 





THEATRES. 


The Theatres have all at once assumed an unusual interest, and 
are now extensively patronised by the more respectable class of the 
community. At the Park arivalry appears to exist between Augus- 
ta and Lecompte, both of whom are engaged. The former appeared, 
for the first time since her return, on Wednesday evening, and was 
warmly welcomed by a well filled house. She is, beyond doubt, the 
best dancer that hus ever visited this country, and her masterly per- 
formance in ‘La Bayadere’ caused us almost to forget that we had 
ever seen the fairy Taglioni. 

Mde. Caradori Allan commenced an engagement at this theatre last 
evening; and as every eligible seat was taken at an early hour, a 
brilliant audience was anticipated. She is deservedly a great favor- 
ite with the public, and will have a successful run. 


Tne Nationav.—Vandenhof’s Return—We are happy to announce 
that this truly celebrated tragedian is again with us. He opened on 
Monday night in ‘Cato’—his master-piece—and was enthusiastically 
greeted by one of the fullest and most respectable houses we have 
seen at this theatre for some weeks past. To Mr. Vandenhoff the 
credit is due of having retained upon the stage a certain line of cha- 
racters which would otherwise have diced with John Kemble. He is 
decidedly the most refined and classic actor living, aud with the ex- 
ception of Macready, is the only one who can successfully fill the 
parts of Cato, Virginius, Hamlet and Coriolanus, In saying this we 


PARK THEATRE. 
Monpay Eventnc—2d night of Madame Caradori Allan’s engage- 
ment—will be pr d La § bula. To lude with High, 
Low, Jock and the Game. 
Tvespay—Benefit of Madame Lecomte—Advice Gratis; Pas de 
Trois Tyrolienne, by Madame Lecomte and Mr. and Mrs. Checkeni 3 
Two Gregories and La Bayadere. 
Wepnespay—3d night of Madame Caradori Allan—The Siege of 
Rochelle, 1st time, and Abou Hassan. 
Trurspay—Sam Weller, aud other entertainments. 
Fripay—4th night of Madame Caradori Allan—The Siege of Ro- 
chelleand the Deep, Deep Sea. 
Satrurpay—Benefit of Mr. Blake—Sam Weller, and other enter- 
tainments, 











PAarvicd, 

On the 20th inst. by Rev. Mr. Hodson, Mr. Wm. Robiasor to Miss 
Coven—all of this city. 
On the 22d inst. by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Samuel D. Alexander of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Caroline M.Ogden of this city.—Also, Mr.Ethel 
Swett fo Miss Jane P. Fox. 

On Saturday last, by aeeg sates Ferdinand Thieriat to Matil~ 
da, daughter of thelate John B. Marie. 
On Saturday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Joshue Farlew to Miss 
Alamantha Shears. 
On Sunday, David Bogert to Miss Catharine Barker. 
On Monday evening, Thomas W, Faulkner to Julia Ann Weed. 
On Monday evening, Mr. Martin Ryerson of Orange, N. J. to Miss 
Charlotte Shepherd of this city. 
Same day, J. Robinson Bleecker to Mrs, A.M. Bloodgood. 
On Tuesday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Gilman B, Stockbridge of 
Missouri to Clarissa Ann Marshal) of this city. 
On Tuesday, by Kev. Mr. Forbes, John B. Keen of Tallahasse, Fl. 
to Marv J. D’Anterroches of this city. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Ward Sarles to Mies 
Jane Archer. 
On Wednesday morning, by Rt Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Rev. F. 
Thayer of Waterloo, to Miss Mary Baker of this “i 
At New-Haven, Ct. on the 2ist instant, R. L. Taylorof this city to 
Sophia, daughter of Roger Sherman, Esq. of the former place. 
At Baltimore, 22d inst. Comm. Samuel W. Downing, of the U. 8S. 
Navy, to Eliza H. daughter of Hon. John C. Clark, M.C. from the 
State of New-York. 

At Richmond, Va. Charles E. Horn, Esq. to Mary Aun Horton— 
vocalists, both of London. 

At Centre Hill, Texas, Jan. 27, Rev. Robert Alexander, Methodist 








mean no disparagement to others, for it must be admitted that in the 
mure boisterous parts Forrest is not excelled by any. The style of 
these two actors, however, differs widely, and it is altogether a mat- 
ter of taste which carries off the palm. For our own part, we feel 
well assured that a finer piece of acting was never seen in this or any 
other country than his ‘Cato’ on Monday evening last. The attention 
of the audience appeared completely rivetted to the stage, and his 
exclamation, “ Thanks to the Gods! my son has done his duty,” on the 
death of Marcus, thrilled to the very soul of every person present. 
If there be amongst us any who really wish to see the legitimate 
drama sustained—any who have sighed for a retura of the days of 
Young and Kemble, let them but witness the performance of Vanden- 
hoff, and our word for it, they will not leave the theatre dissatisfied. 
The Baltimore papers are clamorous for his return to that city, where 
it appears he has been giving “Readings.” The Philadelphians have 
taken it up, and wish him to favor them with the same kind of au en- 
tertainment, which, we understand, he is about todo. * 











TO TEACHERS, OR GENTLEMEN DISPOSED TO TEACH. 


Mr. J. Onvitte Tay or, Professor of Public Instruction in the N. 


of Lectures in the University, on the Art of Teaching, and on the se- 
veral branches of knowledge which should be taught in Elementary 
or Common Schools. 

Price of admission to the course, which will continue for the term 


nary, to Miss Eliza P. Ayres, formerly of this city. 


Died, 
On the 22d inst. Martha, wife of Walter Lockwood, sen. aged 70. 
Ou the 23d, Mrs. Hannah Tucker, 79, 


On the 23d, lifrs, Eliza M. Steel, aged 27. 

On Saturday last, Dr. David Martin of Springfield, N. J. 45. 
On Sunday, Louisa C. Judah, 19. 

On Sunday, widow Sarah Harvey, 64. 

On Sunday, Hannah, wife of Nicholas H. Hayward, 19. 

On Monday, Matthias Wiler, 85. 

On Monday, Jane M. wife of Thomas E. Vermilye, 29. 

On Monday, Ellen J. only daughter of Robert H. Woolley, 2. 
On Tuesday, Sarah Ann, wife of Jathes C. Meeks, 

On Tuesday, Ann Elizabeth, eldest child of Stephen Wray, 6. 
On Tuesday, William V. Brownell, 30. 
On Tuesday, George Gwynne, 64. 

On Wednesday, Mr, James Emerson, 
Ou Wednesday, Sauford, infant son 
On Wednesday, Mrs. Sarah Sears, 68. 
On Thursday, Mr, A. L. Stewart. 

At Hudson, Jonas White, Esq. 55. 

At Ovid, N. Y. John S. Keteham, formerly of this city, 24. 

At Carmel, Putnam Co. N. Y. Dr. Elijah Adams, formerly of Litch- 
field, Conn. 65. 

At Charleston, 8. C. Rev. Wm. Heary Parviance of this city; 26. 
At Washington City, Overton Carr, door-keeper of the House of 
Representatives. 


rinter, 41. 
Geo. Greer, 17 months. 





ALL’S WORKS.—On the origin of the moral qualities and in- 
tellectual faculties of Man, and the conditions of their manifest- 
ations; by Francois Joseph Gall, M. D.; translated from the French 





of six months, will be $10. There will be one lecture one hour long, 
and one recitation of one hour’s length, each day. 

At theclose of the six months’ instruction, a school, paying at least 
$30 per month and board, will be provided by the Professor for each 
student who has attended the course. 

The only expense, except the $10 referred to above, to which the 
students will be subjected while attending these Lectures, will be 
that of board and washing, which will be $2,25 per week only. 

Application must be made to Mr. J. Orville Taylor, New-York, be- 
fore the first of May next. But 50 students will be admitted. 

March 31. 3t 








TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC. 





that great principle of nature, which alike peuples our cities 
and our plains, our rivers, and the air we breathe. In many 
a heart, where it has never been. awakened, lies the subtle 
essence, which, when touched by a kindred essence, starts at 
once into giant life. And how manifold are the channels 
through which that kindred essence works itself a passage to 
the sleeping mischief! A word, a look, a tone of the voice, 
one pressure of the hand—though a hundred and a hundred 
have preceded it—a simple ‘ good night,’ or a parting ‘ God 
bless you!’ from lips that have pronounced the former for 
months, shall, in a predestined moment, be like the spark 
that falls upon the nitrous heap, followed by instant combus- 
tion. And then, whata revolution is effected. The eye sees 
not—the ear hears not—the mind perceives not, as they have 
been wont. A new being is created—the past is obliterated : 
nothing seems to remain of what was; and the very identity 
of the object, by whom this delirium of all the faculties has 
been produced, is destroyed. We strive, in vain;'to recall 





The great commercial revulsion of last year, and the ruinous de- 
rangement of the currency consequent thereon, combined with the 
great inconvenience te which we were subjected by the suppression 
of Small Notes, absolutely forced upon us an enhancement of our 
price, originally too low for such a paper as we have endeavored to 
present. These evils have in part ceased; we trust they will soon 
cease altogether. Under that impression, we now make the follew- 
ing modifications of our terms of subscription, viz :—For our Quarto 
edition, Three Dollars and a Half in advance, Five Dollars for a year 
and a half, three copies a year for Ten Dollars, or five copies a year| 
for Fifteen Dollars. Our Folio paper will be afforded for Two Dol- 
lars and a Half per annum in advance ; five copies for Ten Dollars. 
These terms apply te payments in advance only. 


BLACK LIST. 


G, W. Palmer. ......+++--Galena; TM... s00s...ss0wes us $5,50 
O. A. Branch. ..+0+++++++-Canandaigua, N.Y. .+00-+..+++00+1,50 
T. H, Breck. soseceseeees Cape Vincent, N.Y, evececcecceesd,00 








by Winslow Lewis, jr. M. D.—in six velumes. For sate at the Phro- 
nological Bookstore, by GEO. 0. BARTLETT, 
March 31. 109 Fulton-street. 
ry\O MERCHANTS, Bankers and Book-Keepers.—Mosley & Co.'s 
. Silver Steel Pens.—A new and splendid orticle of Silver Steel 
Pens, consisting of imperial, self-servated slips, and plain slips, on 
cards and in boxes. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
March 31. GEORGE O, BARTLETT, Agent for N.Y. 
169 Fulton-st. 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 
LANDING AT THE OLD STATE-PRISON DOCK. 
4 be ~ new and fast-sailing steamboat- ROCHESTER, Capt. St. 
John, will leaye the pier between the foot of Cortland and Lib- 
erty streets, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday afternoon, at 
{5 o’clock—The steamboat UTICA will leave the above pier every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoon, at 5 o'clock. 
Morning Boat.—The uew and elegant steamboat C. VANDERBILT, 
port John Ketchum, will leave as above every Tuesday, Tharsday, 
and Saturday morning at 7 o'clock.—F reight taken at moderate rates. 
For — or passage, apply to the Captain on board, 
to CROOKE & FOWKS, corner of West and Liberty-sts. 
or at the Office on the wharf. 
N. B.—All goods, freight, baggage, bank bills, specie, or any kind 
of property, taken or shipped on board these boats, must be at the 
risk of the owners of such property. March 31. 


nome HISTORY of the War of the Independence of the U 

States of America—By Charles Botta; translated from the Ital- 

jian by George Alex. Otis. Seventh edition, revised and corrected— 

mee poet = EZRA COLLIER, 148 Nassau-st. 
arc 


Hi iieeckes of the Genqroghy, hates ond poemp 
e 3 

Egypt and Palestine ; com Tied {reat the ned Blescurses of the Hoa. J, & 

Buckingham. Together with a Sketch of his Life. For sale by 

_ March 24.tf EZRA COLLIER, 148 Nassan-st. 

LAYING CARDS.—A few gross Crehore’s Superfine Ragle Playi 

Carde—for ale G. O. BARTLETT, 109 - 


















































SBIVLE, VI ZBOVS, OM? CHINA CF VS. 
WRITTEN BY J. ARCHER:—COMPOSED BY ADOLPH SCHMITZ. 
ANDANTE con ESPRESSIONE. : ' 2$1 











, think ---- of 


Think, my leve, oh! me, 








bound 


= less sea, Stili of 


ven tide -". - you And gaze up-on_ the dis - tant home, Oh! 
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think of me, when day - - not elaim 


we 





2. 
Wi my leve, oh! weep for me, 
°T is the only boon I erave; 
=, only bliss wn Fag thoughts of thee, 
en's ne ae the grave: 


Will not refuse a s 
heart is oe 


Whose Dem : My leve, & 
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